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JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE-AN  APPRECIATION 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 

John  F.  Bledsoe  has  retired.  That  is  the  stark  his  retirement.  But  there  is  even  more  to  this 
fact  on  which  I  am  asked  to  comment  with  retired  and  retiring  person  than  modesty  and 
appreciation.  How  to  write  an  appreciation  unobtrusiveness,  and  it  was  well  expressed 
that  does  not  souno  rT  an  obituary  is  al-  in  a  newspap>er  comment  which  read:  “After 
ways  a  task,  and  everyone  knows  that  Mr.  nearly  a  half-century  of  teaching  the  blind, 
Bledsoe  is  now,  as  he  has  always  been,  very  John  Francis  Bledsoe,  the  gentle  white-haired 
much  alive.  Only  he  has  retired.  Being  a  lit-  Southerner,  who  brought  modern  pedagogy 
tic  perplexed  to  know  what  retirement  actu-  and  old-fashioned  graciousness  to  the  Mary- 
ally  means,  we  turned  to  the  dictionary,  land  School  for  the  Blind,  has  retired.” 

There  we  found:  i.  “The  withdrawal  from  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  the  youngest  son  of  a 
circulation,”  but  that  applies  to  currency;  2.  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
“The  act  of  retreating,”  and  that  certainly  and  Mary  Upson  Bledsoe.  He  was  born  on 
does  not  fit.  Turning  to  the  verb,  “to  retire,”  June  15,  1869,  at  his  parents’  farm,  Magnolia, 
we  discovered  that  it  means:  “To  put  out,”  near  C^mp  Hill,  Alabama.  His  father  had 
but  that  is  only  in  cricket;  “To  give  ground  been  formerly  president  of  the  Lafayette  Fe- 
to  one’s  opponent,”  but  this  is  reserved  for  male  College  and  resigned  that  office  in  order 
fencing;  “To  separate  and  withdraw,”  which  to  enter  an  active  ministry  with  a  country 
is  used  reflectively  and  is  rare.  Further  down  congregation  and,  also,  to  provide  his  chil- 
wc  found  “retiring”  and  this  seemed  more  dren  with  a  simple  upbringing  on  a  farm, 
hopeful.  First  we  saw:  “Pertaining  to  one  This  latter  undertaking  he  had  not  quite 
who  retires,  as  from  service.”  That  seems  to  completed  when  he  died,  the  youngest  son 
apply,  but,  no,  this  is  better:  “Unobtrusive,  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  During  the 
modest,  quiet,”  and  certainly  that  applies  to  year  following  his  father’s  death,  Mr.  Bled- 
Mr.  Bledsoe,  whatever  one  may  think  about  soe  worked  his  way  through  his  last  year  of 
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school  and  secured  a  teacher’s  certificate.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  taught  in  country 
schools,  thus  supporting  himself  and  others 
who  had  become  dependent  on  him  through 
another  death  in  the  family.  Then  with  the 
help  of  a  loan  from  a  friend  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  go  to  Howard  College  where  he 
received  the  A.B.  degree,  cum  laude,  in 
1892. 

Upon  graduation,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  and  was  recommended 
for  a  fellowship  at  Gallaudet  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  This  cast  his  lot  in  the  field  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  at  that  college 
he  received  a  thorough  training  which  led 
to  the  award  of  the  Master’s  degree,  granted 
in  1894.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a  teaching 
position  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Talladega.  Here  he  remained  five  years, 
until  1898,  when  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Colored  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  1906  he  was  promoted  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  and  held  that  office  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  this  year. 

•These  are  the  facts,  but  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  truly  to  appreciate  Mr.  Bledsoe,  to  know 
something  of  his  family.  On  July  ii,  1899,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Leonard,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind.  She  died  in  January, 
1900.  For  several  years  he  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  in  1906  became  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Maryland  School.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  married  Mrs.  George  E.  Krebs  in 
April  of  that  year.  As  in  all  residential  schools, 
whether  for  the  seeing,  the  blind,  or  the  deaf, 
the  wife  of  the  head  plays  an  important  part, 
and  no  wife  has  ever  been  more  gracious  or 
taken  her  place  more  effectively  than  Mrs. 
Bledsoe.  She  gave  to  the  superintendent’s 
house  at  Overlea  a  graciousness  and  a  hos¬ 
pitality  characteristic  of  the  South  and  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  welcome  which  schools  for  the 
blind  have  developed  and  maintained. 


Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mri 
Bledsoe.  Those  of  us  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  know  their  younger  son  best,  as  he  was 
a  teacher  for  a  few  years  in  the  Maryland 
School  and  attended  many  of  the  gatherings 
of  educators  of  the  blind.  Now  known  as 
Private  Charles  W.  Bledsoe,  U.  S.  Army,  he 
is  better  known  to  us  as  “Warren.”  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Princeton,  he  attended  the  Harvard 
Class  at  Perkins  and  qualified  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  English,  being  outstanding  in  dra¬ 
matics  in  the  field  of  the  blind.  More  recendy, 
however,  Warren  has  used  these  skills  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  which  have  led  to  distinction. 
He  may  be  “Private  Charles  W.  Bledsoe”  in 
the  army,  but  in  the  literary  world  he  is 
Warren  Bledsoe,  author  of  Fiddle  Longspay, 
his  first  novel,  published  last  summer.  An 
entertaining  description  of  life  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  gentry,  the  book  has  been  favorably 
received  by  critics  and  he  is  hailed  as  a  com¬ 
ing  writer.  Virginia,  the  second  child  and 
only  daughter,  is  now  Mrs.  Goffigon.  The 
oldest  child,  John  Francis  Bledsoe,  Jr.,  is  an 
aviator.  Employed  by  the  American  Airlines 
he  has  navigated  some  of  its  biggest  ships  on 
the  cross-continent  run.  Although  still  in 
their  employ,  his  flights  are  no  longer  to  be 
rated  as  “commercial.”  His  mother  has  told 
me  that  he  goes  on  long  trips.  Where?  No 
one  knows;  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
times,  but  wherever  he  is,  Francis  Bledsoe  is 
serving  his  country. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  the  family  is  not 
complete  without  an  account  of  Arthur  HalL 
More  than  one  guest,  and  I  can  account  for 
one,  has  been  startled  while  sitting  at  the 
Bledsoe  dining  table  to  see  Mrs.  Bledsoe 
raise  her  hands  over  her  head,  gesticulate,  and 
make  queer  signs.  Looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  has  turned,  one  sees  the  large, 
round,  black  face  of  the  man  who  up  to  this 
time  has  been  serving  so  quietly  and  unob¬ 
trusively  that  he  had  hardly  been  noticed. 
Suddenly  this  intent  face  will  break  into  a 
broad  smile,  revealing  a  row  of  white  teeth, 
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and  Arthur,  after  rushing  out  to  the  pantry, 
will  return,  depositing  before  you  a  great 
serving  of  Mrs.  Bledsoe’s  unrivalled  raspberry 
ice  cream.  He  is  a  deaf-mute  who  came  over 
from  the  Co’ored  School  some  years  ago  to 
help  in  the  house  and  who  has  become  the 
major-domo  of  the  family,  acting  almost  like 
a  bodyguard  for  Mr.  Bledsoe.  I  am  told  that 
in  recent  years,  since  Mr.  Bledsoe  has  not 
been  driving,  that  Arthur  acts  as  chauffeur 
and  that  it  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  the  pair  go¬ 
ing  down  the  streets  of  Baltimore  with  Mr. 
Bledsoe  directing  Arthur  as  to  when  to  turn 
corners,  when  to  stop,  etc.,  by  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage.  Imagination  falters  when  one  thinks 
what  would  happen  if  an  argument  arose 
with  a  traffic  officer.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Arthur  is  going  to  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bledsoe  in  their  new  home  in  Baltimore 
for  we  know  that  they  will  be  well  taken 
care  of  by  this  faithful  servitor. 

Although  Mr.  Bledsoe  began  as  a  “deaf” 
man,  he  had  charge  of  both  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  in  the  Colored  Department  when  he 
went  to  the  Maryland  School.  Immediately 
he  began  to  broaden  his  background  in  order 
to  serve  those  without  sight  as  capably  as 
those  who  were  unable  to  hear.  About  that 
time  Mr.  Bledsoe  spent  many  days  here  at 
Perkins,  reading  in  our  special  hbrary  and 
attending  courses  in  education  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Summer  School.  We  are  told  he  met  the 
requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  with  the 
exception  of  completing  his  thesis,  the  title 
of  which  was  “The  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  America.”  Work  on  the  thesis  apparently 
ceased  in  1906.  In  that  year  two  events  oc¬ 
curred  and  one  may  take  his  choice  as  to 
which  cost  him  the  privilege  of  being  called 
“Doctor.”  He  became  the  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  and  he  married  the 
present  Mrs.  Bledsoe. 

Turning  from  the  personal  account  of  the 
career  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  to  the  professional  as¬ 
pects,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  enumerate, 
but  as  one  looks  over  the  twoscore  years  in 


which  he  has  served  as  an  educator,  there 
stand  out  three  great  achievements.  First, 
let  us  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  when  Mr.  Bledsoe  became 
superintendent  in  1906.  It  was  located  on 
North  Avenue  in  Baltimore,  a  great  monu¬ 
mental  structure,  typical  of  the  institutions 
of  that  time,  when  people  measured  their 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  by  the  size  of  the 
structures  in  which  they  housed  them.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  appalled 
by  the  massiveness  as  well  as  the  institution¬ 
alization  of  the  plant  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  superintend.  A  fortunate  event  at  the 
time  was  the  fact  that  the  building  obstructed 
a  thoroughfare  which  the  growing  city  re¬ 
quired.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  Mr. 
Bledsoe  had  the  inspiration  to  move  the 
school  into  the  country.  Looking  about  for 
a  suitable  site,  it  was  found  in  a  1 00-acre  farm 
north  of  the  village  of  Overlea,  on  the  re¬ 
mote  outskirts  of  Baltimore.  Ground  was 
broken  in  1909.  In  1911  the  buildings,  de¬ 
signed  by  a  noted  architect  of  that  time, 
were  completed  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
the  school  was  in  session. 

The  transition  from  city  to  country  was 
not  a  mere  transfer  in  location,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  form  of  housing  a  school. 
Instead  of  one  building  for  all  activities,  Mr. 
Bledsoe  felt  that  the  children  should  live  in 
small  groups  and,  accordingly,  on  each  side 
of  the  large  school  building  he  had  cottages 
erected  for  the  pupils  and  staff.  Those  of  us 
who  are  steeped  in  the  Perkins’  tradition  have 
been  brought  up  to  feel  that  the  cottage  plan 
originated  here.  Of  course,  this  is  like  many 
other  moot  questions,  almost  as  complex  as 
the  old  one:  “Which  came  first,  the  chicken 
or  the  egg.^”  Perhaps  we  might  claim  that 
while  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  reading  for  his  thesis 
at  the  Perkins’  library,  he  may  have  learned 
that,  in  1876,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  set 
himself  against  the  congregate  plan  of  living, 
putting  the  girls  in  the  old  South  Boston  in¬ 
stitution  in  houses,  called  cottages.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  present  cottages  at  Perkins 
were  not  built  until  1913,  and  the  Baltimore 
cottages  were  opened  in  1911.  Mr.  Bledsoe 
used  to  twit  Dr.  Allen  about  his  cottages 
saying  that  he,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  had  the  only 
real  cottages,  because  those  at  Perkins  should 
scarcely  have  that  designation  as  they  more 
nearly  resembled  English  manor  houses,  both 
in  their  size  and  in  the  staff  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  The  cottages  at  the  Maryland 
School  are  cottages  in  type,  and  certainly  the 
family  spirit  which  they  are  able  to  carry  on, 
is,  beyond  question,  an  example  of  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  planner  of  the  new  school. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  school  was  the 
use  of  the  one  hundred  acres  in  a  practical 
way.  Large  areas  have  been  devoted  to  orch¬ 
ards,  and  the  Maryland  School  is  almost  as 
famous  for  its  apples  as  for  its  pupils.  The 
farmlands  yield  large  crops,  giving  the  pu¬ 
pils  the  benefit  of  fresh  vegetables  direct  from 
the  farm.  Now,  I  am  told,  the  farm  has 
reached  out  into  a  new  venture  of  raising  beef 
cattle,  and  from  time  to  time  the  school  is 
served  thick  cuts  of  Black  Angus  steak  com¬ 
ing  from  the  farm. 

Perhaps  the  second  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  to  the  scholastic  life  of 
his  pupils  has  been  the  arrangement  where¬ 
by  the  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  years 
go  to  the  city  high  school  with  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Here  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  su¬ 
perior  facilities  of  such  a  school,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  learn  at  this  age  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  boys  and  girls  with  sight.  The 
purpose  of  this,  we  are  told,  is  “to  supply  a 
trial  flight  into  the  seeing  world  in  which 
they  will  find  themselves  as  graduates.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  plan  has  proved  successful  through 
the  years;  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been 
broadened  to  include  the  sending  of  stu¬ 
dents  unsuited  for  high  school  to  vocational 
schools  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Bledsoe’s  interest  in  his  pupils  did  not 
stop  with  the  end  of  their  schooling;  his 
third  great  achievement  was  the  opening  of 


the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
1908.  The  nucleus  for  this  workshop  was  a 
private  broom  shop  near  the  school  which 
employed  about  a  dozen  workers.  By  means 
of  a  state  appropriation  and  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  of  $100,000.00  raised  by  Mr.  Bled¬ 
soe,  the  workshop  was  established  in  larger 
quarters.  This  project  has  continued  to  grow 
until  now  it  is  employing  over  one  hundred 
men  and  women  who  earn  from  $16  to  more 
than  $30  a  week.  Broom-making  and  chair- 
caning  are  still  carried  on,  but,  at  the  present 
time,  many  of  the  workers  are  engaged  in 
making  pillow  slips  for  the  army,  building 
up  a  business  of  over  $300,000.00  a  year.  Un¬ 
til  the  reorganization  of  the  program  for  the 
adult  blind  brought  about  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Social  Security  Aid,  the  Maryland 
Workshop  supervised  and  conducted  the 
work  for  the  adult  blind  throughout  the 
state  of  Maryland. 

While  writing  this  paper,  a  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Bledsoe  came  to  see  me,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  tell  me  any  little  bits  about 
his  association  with  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
He  replied,  “I  could  tell  you  something  that 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  print.”  “Ah!”  I  said, 
“This  is  getting  interesting.  Something  not 
fit  to  print  would  add  a  little  zest  to  this 
paper  which  is  getting  almost  fulsome.” 
Whereupon  he  told  me  how,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  when  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  favoring  braille  over  New  York  Point 
was  presented,  Mr.  Bledsoe  made  a  most 
vehement  speech  against  the  committee, 
advocating  most  strongly  the  New  York  Point 
type  and,  as  my  informant  told  me,  “went 
against  his  own  people,”  as  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  of  Maryland,  were 
both  on  the  committee.  The  vote,  however, 
was  cast  against  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  side.  At  a  later 
meeting  Mr.  Bledsoe  expressed  regret  at  the 
vehemence  of  his  remarks  and  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  Association.  Our  reading  on 
the  “battle  of  the  types”  persuades  us  that  it 
was  not  all  one-sided  and,  although  the  bearer 
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of  this  tale  about  Mr.  Bledsoe  may  have  been 
on  the  other  side,  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
Mr.  Bledsoe’s  stand  as  something  to  be  left 
out  of  the  record.  Indeed,  it  reveals  him  as 
he  is,  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  ready  to 
stand  for  them  and,  yet,  ready  to  accept  de- 
dsions  when  democratically  achieved  and 
always  gracious  enough  to  make  amends  if 
any  are  needed. 

The  incident  just  related  opens  up  another 
avenue  of  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  interests — ^his  con¬ 
stant  association  through  forty  or  more  years 
with  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  The  record  shows  that  through 
these  years  he  has  attended  all  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  served  faithfully  on  committees,  and  en¬ 
gaged  actively  in  debates.  In  1924  he  was 
honored  by  being  elected  president  of  the 
Association. 

Another  wider  field  of  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  has 
been  his  association  with  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president  until  his  retirement  and  perhaps 
the  most  active  of  the  superintendents,  all  of 
whom  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Living  near  Washington,  he 
made  a  good  liaison  officer  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  When 
the  appropriation  which  maintains  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  was  in  question,  or  when  need 
arose  for  the  enlargement  of  that  grant,  Mr. 
Bledsoe  could  be  counted  upon  to  go  to 
Washington,  see  the  right  people,  and  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  money  was  being  used 
rightfully  and  was  needed.  In  this  same  way 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  has  been 
exceedingly  helpful  in  its  legislative  work. 


After  all  these  years  of  active  service,  John 
F.  Bledsoe  has  now  retired.  As  stated  in  the 
beginning,  we  have  always  been  intrigued 
by  what  retirement  means.  We  have  even 
given  a  little  thought  to  the  appropriate  “time 
to  retire,’’  In  this  connection  there  springs  to 
our  mind’s  eye  that  alluring  advertisement 
of  a  well-known  tire  company.  Many  will  re¬ 
call  the  picture  of  the  drowsy  little  boy  in  his 
rompers,  bearing  a  big  tire  over  his  right 
shoulder  and  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  little 
candle  with  the  caption:  “Time  to  retire.” 
Recently,  The  New  Yorker  reproduced  that 
ad  with  an  appealing  picture  in  which  the 
tire  is  placed  aside,  the  candle  snuffed  out, 
and  the  little  boy  actually  in  bed,  asleep.  The 
war  has  given  that  little  fellow  a  chance  to 
retire  and  to  get  some  much  needed  rest,  for, 
to  our  knowledge,  he  has  been  yawning  sleep¬ 
ily  on  the  billboards  for  many,  many  years. 
According  to  a  newspaper  account  when  Mr. 
Bledsoe  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do 
after  retiring,  he  replied,  “I’m  tired,  first  we’ll 
just  rest  and  then  visit  the  children.”  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  like  the  little  boy,  may  need  a  chance 
to  rest  but  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before 
he  is  re-invigorated  and  anxious  to  come 
to  grips  with  problems  of  the  day.  When  that 
time  comes,  I  hope  the  little  boy  also  will  be 
able  to  wake  up  and,  if  so,  I  propose  that  Mr. 
Bledsoe  re-tire  the  old  Packard  and  go  to 
visit  the  children;  and  more  than  that,  may 
he  come  to  visit  all  of  us,  all  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  We  can 
think  of  nothing  more  helpful  or  inspiring 
than  to  have  Mr.  Bledsoe  come  to  visit  us. 
Perkins,  here  and  now,  puts  in  its  bid  for  a 
week  or  two,  and,  when  you  come,  Mr.  Bled¬ 
soe,  bring  Mrs.  Bledsoe  with  you. 
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The  blind  cannot  go  to  war,  but  they  can 
help  in  many  ways.  At  least  some  of  them 
can.  Unhappily  it  remains  true  in  Britain  that 
the  majority  of  the  blind  are  old  and  unem¬ 
ployed  and  poor.  I  suppose  it  is  true  of  all 
countries.  But  about  9,000  are  employed  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  or  under  Home 
Workers’  Schemes,  and  they  are  busier  than 
ever  and  attack  their  work  with  more  zest 
than  hitherto  because  much  of  what  they  arc 
making  helps  the  war  effort.  A  fender  for  a 
ship,  which  in  peacetime  might  have  taken  its 
humble  place  on  the  side  of  a  tug  in  Thames 
Estuary,  has  now  a  new  significance  when  a 
destroyer — ^perhaps  one  of  your  U.  S.  destroy¬ 
ers — ^noses  her  way  up  to  a  quayside  to  refuel 
or  to  land  some  airmen  of  the  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  who  have  been  shot  down  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  United 
States.  A  great  mat  made  of  the  heaviest  cane 
supports  an  antiaircraft  gun  which  shoots 
down  a  Heinkel  III  over  London.  In  peace 
the  hands  that  wove  the  cane  mat  would  have 
fashioned  a  laundry  basket.  Blinded  veterans 
of  the  World  War  make  large  mesh  nets  to 
camouflage  military  equipment  in  the  open 
instead  of  making  tennis  nets  for  West-End 
clubs. 

In  the  munition  factory,  too,  the  blinded 
ex-soldier  is  doing  his  bit  side  by  side,  and 
with  comparable  proficiency,  with  the  sighted 
person.  This  contribution  to  the  war  effort — 
the  entry  of  the  blinded  person  into  the  factory 
— ^is,  in  reality,  an  interesting  extension  of 
suitable  occupations  for  the  sightless  which 
is  the  outcome  of  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  war.  Its  promotion  and  develop- 
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ment  thus  far  have  produced  very  encourag¬ 
ing  results,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  plans 
have  been  formulated  for  establishing  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  blinded  in  industry  in  peacetimes 
to  follow,  as  well  as  being  a  wartime  measure. 
We  feel  we  are  breaking  new  ground  in  find¬ 
ing  a  place  for  the  blind  in  the  factory  and 
the  workshop.  There  are  cases  on  record  where 
blinded  men  have  successfully  operated  auto¬ 
matic  or  semi-automatic  machines,  such  as 
used  for  drilling,  fitting,  etc.,  with  great  dex¬ 
terity.  Could  not  these  instances  be  multiplied 
and  facilities  be  given  for  the  blind  man  to 
prove  himself? 

To  this  end  St.  Dunstan’s  earlier  in  the  war 
created  a  Research  Advisory  Committee 
which  was  warmly  approved  by  the  Minister 
for  Labour.  He  directed  the  appropriate  de¬ 
partment  of  his  Ministry  to  watch  its 
progress. 

Facilities  for  investigation  and  experiment 
in  the  factory  were  readily  afforded  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  exf>erts  with  the  result  that  to-day  about 
eighty  blinded  ex-servicemen — of  the  Great 
War  as  well  as  of  this  war — have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  working  personnel  of  a  number 
of  factories  engaged  on  war  production  up 
and  down  the  country.  They,  it  is  gratifying 
to  report,  have  proved  themselves  extremely 
adaptable  and  reliable  in  their  respective  jobs, 
which  include  such  work  as  operating  a  triple- 
drum  Sander,  a  light  power  press,  handmak¬ 
ing  wire  splinter  netting,  assembling  base 
parts  of  rifle  butts,  bolting  and  deburring, 
wiring  up  parts  for  plating,  working  nibbling 
machines,  as  well  as  acting  as  porters,  store 
keepers,  checkers,  etc.  Not  a  single  failure  has 
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so  far  been  reported  to  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Colonel  J.  J.  Llewellyn,  Minister  for  Air¬ 
craft  Production,  very  aptly  illustrated  the 
work  in  a  recent  address,  welcoming  the 
scheme,  when  he  said:  “Many  a  pilot,  al¬ 
though  he  might  not  know  it,  had  flown  an 
aeroplane  a  large  part  of  which  had  been 
passed  by  a  blind  man  as  fit  for  flying.”  This 
is  literally  true  for  some  St.  Dunstaners  are 
employed  in  a  well-known  aircraft  factory  in 
the  responsible  task  of  passing  through  their 
final  stage  a  number  of  vital  parts  of  the 
aero-engine. 

War  has  ever  been  a  period  of  discovery, 
especially  in  the  scientific  and  technical  world. 
Never  before  perhaps  has  this  fact  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  this  war.  The  statement 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  and  status  of  the  blinded  ex- 
servicemen.  The  Great  War  witnessed  the 
founding  of  St.  Dunstan’s  as  an  organization 
for  training  the  blinded  man  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  crafts;  this  war  marks  a  striking  epoch 
in  the  advancement  of  those  opportunities 
and  potentialities  for  the  use  of  the  blinded 
person  in  the  practical  and  skilled  depart¬ 
ments  of  industry — his  entry  in  the  workshop 
and  the  faaory. 

To  embrace  these  opportunities  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  St.  Dunstan’s  has  evolved  a  scheme 
fw  equipping  the  shops  at  their  Training 
Centre  with  machinery  conducive  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  particular  aptitude  of  trainees 
towards  some  definite  phase  of  factory  work. 
Thus,  the  mechanically  minded  man  is  soon 
discovered.  He  receives  preliminary  training 
and  then  is  drafted  to  the  particular  job  avail¬ 
able  to  him.  This  may  not  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  during  wartime  when  every  ounce  of  man 
power  is  so  precious  and  necessary,  but  it  may 
be  otherwise  in  peacetime.  So  to  complete  the 
scheme  St.  Dunstan’s  has  devised  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  an  Industrial  Register  of  manufact¬ 
uring  firms  willing  to  employ  at  some  future 
date  either  a  blinded  man,  or  woman,  who 
is  suitably  trained  to  occupy  a  position  with 


them.  This  will  form  part  of  the  King’s  Roll 
— an  organization-regulated  and  controlled  at 
the  Ministry  for  Labour  by  a  departmental 
chief  officer,  which  functions  essentially  for 
peacetime  conditions. 

The  following  brief  instances  of  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  blinded  person  may  be  mentioned 
— they  will  evince  to  America  the  wide  field 
of  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
blind  “round”  machinist  has  made  hospital 
bed-socks  for  the  wounded  and  sick.  Over 
20,000  of  these  have  been  contracted  for. 
Others  engaged  in  basketry  are  making  pan¬ 
niers  for  use  by  Signallers  and  other  Corps, 
and  bottle  carriers  for  use  in  the  hospitals. 
Brushes  of  various  kinds  for  various  uses  and 
6,000  mattresses,  made  by  blind  workers,  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Forces. 

A  masseur,  a  veteran  of  the  World  War, 
bombed  out  of  his  practice  in  a  town  in  Kent, 
teaches  young  blinded  soldiers  of  this  war 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  beautiful 
Shropshire  Hills  where  St.  Dunstan’s  has 
moved  to  carry  on  its  healing  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  in  quieter  surroundings  than  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  South  Coast. 

In  a  West  Country  town  a  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  is  on  duty  through  the  night,  passing  air 
raid  precaution  messages  from  police  and 
fire  controller,  or  to  Military  Command  who 
have  been  called  in  to  help.  With  his  braille 
shorthand  machine  and  his  typewriter,  he  is 
as  efficient  as  any,  and  if  the  lights  go  out  he 
works  the  switchboard  better  than  the  sighted 
man  whom  he  has  replaced  and  who  has 
gone  to  another  front. 

At  St.  Dunstan’s  Headquarters  another 
telephone  operator  carries  on  after  an  air  raid 
which  involved  a  direct  hit  on  the  building 
and  crippled  his  telephone  booth.  He  has  only 
two  lines  instead  of  four,  a  temporary  board 
roof  protects  him  from  the  rain,  and  buckets 
catch  the  water  as  it  drips  on  to  his  damaged 
switchboard. 

Before  this  direct  hit  there  had  been  many 
near  misses.  I  experienced  one  of  these  and 
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wrote  a  note  of  my  sensations,  which  was 
published  in  the  Times.  Here  it  is  in  case  your 
readers  are  interested. 

I  happened  to  be  awake  and  was  standing  out¬ 
side  the  shelter,  having  a  cigarette.  Two  or  three 
bombs  dropped,  but  I  could  hear  by  the  noise 
they  made  coming  down  that  they  were  some 
distance  away.  Old  soldiers  will  remember  that 
when  we  heard  a  long-distance  shell,  after  a 
split  second  or  two  we  could  tell  whether  it 
was  coming  on  our  line  or  not.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  bombs — if  the  whisding  noise  re¬ 
mains  more  or  less  constant  you  can  be  sure  the 
bomb  is  at  any  rate  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
away,  possibly  more.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bomb  is  really  dropping  on  to  you,  or  very  near 
to  you,  you  are  immediately  aware  that  the 
whisding  noise  is  getting  rapidly  louder.  These 
were  not  screaming  bombs — I  have  not  heard 
one  nearby — but  ordinary  high  explosive  bombs, 
which  make  a  whisding  rather  like  a  shell  ap¬ 
proaching  you,  and  a  litde  like  the  swish  of  a 
rocket.  I  threw  away  my  cigarette  and  went  into 
the  shelter,  sitting  on  the  step  with  the  door 
open.  Then  I  heard  this  bomb  coming  down,  and 
immediately  recognized  that  it  was  coming 
near.  I  had  time  to  wake  my  wife  up,  tell  her  to 
put  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  which  is  a  good 
way  of  ensuring  that  the  mouth  is  open  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ears,  and  to  shut  the  door  of  the  shelter. 
If  you  really  hear  the  bomb,  as  I  did,  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  aeroplane  it  is  surprising  how 
long  it  takes  to  come  down.  I  think  a  bomb  falls 
at  from  150-250  m.p.h.  whereas  sound  travels  at 
about  700  m.p.h.  so  that  the  noise  comes  well  in 
advance  of  the  missile.  One  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
buildings  was  between  us  and  the  bomb,  so  that 
we  did  not  receive  the  direct  blast,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  shake  the  whole  shelter  and  fill  it 
with  dust.  Apart  from  this  we  had  no  other  ex¬ 
perience  except  that  of  anxiety,  followed  by  re¬ 
lief.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
we,  and  all  the  others  concerned,  are  less  ap¬ 
prehensive  now  than  we  were  before. 

A  number  of  St.  Dunstaners  have  had  nasty 
experiences,  part  of  their  houses  being  blown 
down,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  moment 
of  the  crash  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  indeed. 
All  the  world  is  admiring  London  for  the  way  it 
is  sticking  this  aerial  bombardment  and  I  cannot 
write  too  highly  of  the  hundreds  of  blinded 
soldiers  who  are  remaining  in  London  carrying 
on  with  their  daily  work  as  craftsmen,  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  and  masseurs,  etc. 


Executives  in  the  blind  world  plan  their 
war  work.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  British  Empire’s  Braille  producer, 
carries  on.  The  amalgamation  of  magazines 
to  cut  down  the  use  of  paper  is  one  problem; 
the  substitution  of  materials  that  cannot  now 
be  obtained  is  another;  the  care  of  the  blind 
workers,  a  third.  They  insist  upon  carrying 
on  in  London  in  spite  of  the  raids,  and  it  was 
only  after  eighteen  months  of  war  that  some  I 
part  of  the  production  was  moved  to  safer 
areas. 

The  welfare  of  the  civilian  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  of  scores  of  voluntary 
agencies  all  over  the  country.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  co-ordinating 
authority  and  a  plan  has  been  made  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Government  Departments 
concerned  to  see  that  every  civilian  man, 
woman,  or  child  blinded  in  an  air  raid  re¬ 
ceives  proper  re-education  and  training. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  nearly  3,000  veterans  of 
the  1914-1918  war,  has  been  charged  with  the 
same  duty  for  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
members  of  the  Merchant  Service  and  Fishing 
Fleets,  regular  police  and  fire  brigades,  air¬ 
raid  precaution  and  defence  services. 

Would  that  we  could  report  greater  success 
in  finding  new  outlets  for  the  activity  of  hun¬ 
dreds  if  not  thousands  of  our  blind  people. 
But  there  has  been  some  progress.  Even  before 
the  war,  workshops  for  the  blind  had  broken 
new  ground  and  the  old  crafts  of  brush-mak¬ 
ing  and  basket-making  were  giving  way  to 
the  manufacture  of  cabinet  work,  modern 
types  of  bedding,  and  upholstery.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  had  a  small 
but  notable  measure  of  success  in  placing  men 
in  tobacco  and  confectionery  kiosks,  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  confirmed  the  success  of  a 
number  of  blinded  soldiers  established  in 
small  retail  stores. 

I  have  recently  been  reviewing  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  blinded  veterans  of  the  Great 
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War,  so  as  to  guide  me  in  planning  occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  young  blinded  of  this  war.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  substantial  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  made,  not  only  in  small 
store-keeping,  but  in  massage,  telephone  op¬ 
erating,  and  poultry  farming. 

Individuals  here  and  there  have  made  good 
in  executive  jobs  in  commercial  houses,  some 
of  them  rising  to  high  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  Every  post  of  this  kind  successfully  un¬ 
dertaken  and  held  down  multiplies  the 
chances  for  the  future,  and  institutions  for 
the  blind  can  render  no  better  service  than 
by  painstakingly  trying  to  place  suitable  in¬ 
dividuals,  whatever  the  trouble  and  whatever 
the  cost. 

Our  blind  world  has  grown  in  numbers,  but 
I  doubt  if  the  growth  is  real.  In  1923  the 
number  of  registered  blind  in  England  and 
Wales  was  36,518,  and  in  1940  it  was  74418. 
The  repetition  in  statistics  of  the  words  “Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales”  may  excite  curiosity  abroad. 
Scotland  is  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
so  is  Northern  Ireland,  but  tradition  in  the 
former,  and  distance  in  the  latter  case,  leads 
to  their  statistics  being  kept  separately.  About 
one-tenth  should  be  added  to  statistics  for 
England  and  Wales  to  make  up  the  addition 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  the  Irish 
Province. 

The  advance  in  numbers  is  brought  about 
by  better  registration.  In  1926  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  granting  a  free  wireless  license 
to  every  registered  blind  person.  Our  Radio 
is  financed  by  a  license  system,  not  by  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  the  free  licenses  represent  a 
gift  of  ten  shillings  a  year  to  every  blind  per¬ 
son.  It  was  astounding  how  the  registration  of 
the  blind  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  when 
the  free  wireless  licenses  became  available. 

Blindness  amongst  the  young  has  fallen 
ever  since  ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born  was 
made  a  notifiable  disease.  No  child  in  Britain 
can  be  born  in  circumstances  which  threaten 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  without  the  midwife 


or  doctor  being  under  the  most  severe  penal¬ 
ties  for  failure  to  report  the  disease  promptly. 
So  startling  has  been  the  result  of  this  simple 
enactment  that  two  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  in  England  and  Wales  there  were  only 
twelve  cases  of  children  under  one  year  suffer¬ 
ing  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

In  1921-1922  the  public  money  spent  upon 
the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  was  14,671; 
in  1930-31  the  amount  was  ;C778»339> 

1938-39  it  had  risen  to  1,861,932.  Including 
pensions  for  the  war-blinded  and  for  the  civil 
blind,  which  are  paid  out  of  central  funds, 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  pounds 
a  year  is  now  being  spent  upon  the  blind  out 
of  public  funds,  and  between  one-half  and 
three-quarters  million  pounds  is  collected  and 
administered  by  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

The  last  ten  years  has  been  a  time  during 
which  progress  has  been  made  in  all  branches 
of  the  British  Blind  World.  Let  me  add  the 
ironical  suggestion  that  more  progress  will 
be  made  during  the  years  of  this  war  than  in 
a  decade  of  peace.  As  in  1914  the  problem  of 
the  war-blinded  dominates  our  field  of  vision. 
We  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  civil 
blind  who  look  to  us  for  help  are  not  for¬ 
gotten,  but  public  sentiment  and  our  own 
feelings  drive  us  inevitably  to  devote  our  best 
thought  and  renewed  energy  to  the  care  of 
the  victims  of  the  war.  This  is  one  of  those 
strange  incidences  which  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  human  affairs  proving  that  good  may 
come  out  of  evil.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  we 
have  got  to  face  the  tragedy  that  many  hun¬ 
dreds — ^perhaps  even  thousands — of  young 
men  and  women,  old  folk  and  children,  will 
be  blinded,  it  is  certain  that  the  vigour  and 
enterprise  and  freshness  they  will  bring  into 
the  blind  world  and  the  abundant  sympathy 
which  will  pour  out  to  help  them  will  blaze 
new  trails,  find  new  outlets  for  hand  and 
mind,  and  contribute  in  great  measure  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  those  who  come 
after  us. 
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An  eff(»t  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  initiation,  development,  and  operation  of 
the  Restoration  of  Sight  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  programs  which  are  being  carried 
on  by  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  In  the  interest  of  clarity,  the  growth 
of  the  programs  will  be  described  chrono¬ 
logically.  For  conciseness  few  digressions  or 
personal  observations  will  be  injected. 

The  Kansas  Social  Welfare  Act,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  April,  1937,  included  con¬ 
formance  with  Federal  requirements  for  the 
category  of  assistance  known  as  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind.  In  addition,  under  Section  8, 
which  described  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  the  following 
enabling  clause  was  inserted: 

The  State  Board  shall  initiate  or  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  in  developing  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  restoration  of 
eyesight,  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons,  and  may  create  a  department  for 
the  blind  within  the  State  Board.  .  .  . 

The  public  assistance  programs  commanded 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  state  welfare  agency,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent,  from  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board,  regarding  the 
determining  of  eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 
applicants,  that  a  State  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  eye  examiners  would  be  needed. 
Eligibility  is  partially  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  the  applicants’  vision,  and  medical 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  properly  accept  or 
reject  applicants  on  this  basis  and  to  report 
on  eye  conditions.  A  series  of  conferences 
were  held  between  representatives  of  the 


Kansas  Medical  Society  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  at  which 
plans  for  selecting  a  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  eye  examiner  were  discussed. 
As  a  result  a  State  Supervising  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  from  a  list  of  qualified  doctors  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Kansas  Medical  Society  and 
assumed  office  August  i,  1937.  His  status  was 
that  of  a  part-time  employee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  with  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  his  office  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  It  became  his  responsibility  to  decide, 
on  the  basis  of  eye  examination  reports, 
whether  or  not  applicants  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind  are  eligible  for  this  type  of  assistance 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  degree  of  vision. 

Simultaneously,  a  graduate  nurse  with  four 
years  experience  in  social  case  work  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  a  full-time  basis  to  serve  as  Field 
Secreury  to  the  State  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Her  duties  were  to  include  the 
organizing  of  work  for  execution  by  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  and  making 
contacts  with  examining  ophthalmologists 
and  county  departments  of  social  welfare  to 
interpret  the  program  and  explain  procedures. 

Questionnaires  then  went  out  from  the 
office  of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society  to  the 
secretaries  of  all  county  medical  societies  in 
the  state,  requesting  the  names  of  medical 
doctors  in  the  respective  counties  who  limited 
their  practice  to  the  eye,  or  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat.  As  the  questionnaires  were  returned 
they  were  checked  against  the  lists  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Board  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the 
Board  of  Otolaryngology.  Notations  were 
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made  as  to  the  affiliation  of  the  individual 
doctors  with  these  groups,  and  the  question¬ 
naires  turned  over  to  the  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist.  He,  in  turn,  sent  questionnaires 
directly  to  the  doctors  whose  names  had  been 
reported,  asking  if  they  confined  their  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  eye,  or  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
and  whether  or  not  they  did  surgery.  Replies 
to  these  questions  were  received  over  the 
doctors’  signatures  and  were  placed  in  the  file 
of  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist.  Although 
the  securing  of  adequate  eye  examinations 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind  was  the  primary  interest 
at  this  point,  everyone  concerned  was  aware 
that  a  treatment  program  to  restore  eyesight 
would  probably  follow  soon  since  enabling 
legislation  had  already  been  passed.  The 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist,  consequently, 
wanted  as  much  information  as  he  could 
secure  regarding  the  individual  abilities  of 
the  doctors. 

A  tentative  panel  of  qualified  examiners 
was  set  up  about  the  middle  of  August,  1937, 
which  included  ninety-four  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine,  who  limited  their  practice  to  the  eye,  or 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  who  re¬ 
sided  and  were  duly  licensed  in  the  state  of 
Kansas.  Although  there  was  not  an  examiner 
designated  for  each  of  the  105  Kansas  counties 
there  was,  fortunately,  a  wide  geographic 
distribution  of  examiners. 

After  consulting  with  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Kansas 
Medical  Society,  and  corresponding  with  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist  drew  up  a  plan  of  procedure  for 
conducting  eye  examinations  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board.  On 
August  24,  1937,  instructions  regarding  this 
procedure  were  sent  to  all  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  and  all  medical  doctors  in 
the  state.  It  was  felt  in  the  latter  instance  that 
the  medical  profession  in  general  should  be 
mformed  of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program 
since  it  has  definite  medical  implications  and 
their  co-operation  was  needed.  A  list  of  the 


ninety-four  approved  examiners  was  sent  to 
each  county  department  of  social  welfare  and 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kansas 
Medical  Society  for  September,  1937. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  for  the  securing  of 
eye  examinations  was  outlined  as  follows: 
When  an  application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is 
received  at  a  county  department  of  social 
welfare,  the  applicant’s  eligibility  from  all 
standpoints  other  than  the  extent  of  his  visual 
deficiency  is  determined  first.  If  he  is  foimd 
eligible  for  public  assistance  he  is  informed 
that  in  order  to  qualify  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
he  must  submit  to  an  eye  examination.  He 
has  the  privilege  of  a  completely  free  choice 
of  the  approved  examiners.  He  is  given  an 
authorization  form  signed  by  the  county 
director  to  be  presented  to  the  examiner. 
Following  the  examination,  the  examiner 
makes  a  notation  on  the  authorization  form 
indicating  that  he  has  examined  the  patient’s 
eyes  and  forwards  it  to  the  office  of  the  State 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  the  examiner’s  claim  for  the  examination 
fee.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  examination 
report  form  in  duplicate  which  bears  infor¬ 
mation  coming  out  of  a  rather  complete  oph- 
thalmological  examination  and  which  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  determines 
from  the  eye  examination  report  whether  the 
applicant’s  visual  handicap  is  pronounced 
enough  to  make  him  eligible  for  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  category.  He  makes  a  written  entry 
on  both  copies  of  the  eye  examination  report 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  case  and 
forwards  one  copy  to  the  county  department 
of  social  welfare  which  referred  the  case,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  separate  form  certifying  that 
through  examination  the  applicant  has  been 
found  eligible  (or  ineligible)  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind. 

Re-examinations  for  applicants  applying 
two  or  more  times  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  or 
for  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  have 
undergone  a  change  of  eye  condition  are 
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handled  in  this  same  manner  except  that 
prior  authority  must  be  secured  from  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  before  referral 
for  the  re-examination  can  be  made. 

The  definition  of  blindness  used  by  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  in  determining 
eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  which  is  used  by  most  states. 
An  applicant  is  considered  eligible  for  Aid 
whose  visual  acuity  is  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or,  whose 
visual  acuity  is  more  than  20/200  but  who 
has  a  field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral 
field  has  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an 
angular  distance  no  greater  than  twenty 
degrees. 

By  the  first  of  September,  1937,  eye  exami¬ 
nation  reports  began  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  the  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Large  numbers  were  received  daily, 
at  first,  but  the  number  gradually  decreased 
to  a  smaller  but  steady  inflow  as  the  visually 
handicapped  persons  previously  receiving 
public  assistance  were  placed  in  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  category. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  began  thinking  concretely  about  the  form 
a  restoration  of  sight  program  should  take, 
and  in  early  September  further  advice  was 
requested  from  the  group  of  officers  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society  which  had  given 
their  counsel  previously.  The  group  had 
offered  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  but  at  this 
point  they  expressed  the  feeling  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ophthalmologists  could  serve  better 
in  this  capacity.  A  Ginservation  of  Eyesight 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Society,  composed 
of  ophthalmologists,  had  been  recently  organ¬ 
ized,  and  this  Committee  was  designated  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conservation  of 
Eyesight  Committee  was  held  September  18, 
1937,  with  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
attending  as  an  ex-officio  member.  The  pos¬ 


sible  development  of  a  restoration  of  sight 
program  was  discussed  but  no  definite  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached.  The  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist  was  requested  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  information  regarding  blindness  in 
Kansas  from  his  eye  examination  reports  at  a 
later  date. 

The  Kansas  Social  Welfare  Act  authorized 
the  creation  of  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  during  November,  1937,  its  organi¬ 
zation  was  undertaken  with  the  employing 
of  a  Supervisor  and  Assistant  Supervisor.  The 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  and  his  Field 
Secretary  became  staff  members  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight 
Committee  the  term  of  office  for  the  State 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist  was  later  lim¬ 
ited  to  eighteen  months. 

The  newly  created  Division  directed  its 
efforts  along  the  lines  already  started,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  restoration  of  sight 
program  as  the  first  objective.  It  was  legis¬ 
latively  empowered  to  function  also  in  the 
areas  of  preventing  blindness  and  providing 
vocational  rehabilitation,  but  restoration  of 
sight  activities  appeared  to  be  the  logical 
starting  point  because  the  figures  which  were 
becoming  available  showed  a  need  for  restora¬ 
tive  treatment  among  Aid  to  the  Blind  re¬ 
cipients.  In  addition,  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  any  program  for  the  blind  should  include 
facilities  for  correcting  or  minimizing  the 
physical  handicap,  and  such  service  should 
precede  efforts  to  assist  individuals  in  making 
adjustments  to  their  handicaps. 

On  April  14,  1938,  instructions  regarding 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  program  were  sent  to  all  county 
departments  of  social  welfare  and  all  ap¬ 
proved  examining  ophthalmologists  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  following  description  of  this  program 
was  set  forth  in  the  instruction  and  the  plan 
outlined  has  been  followed  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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The  restoration  of  sight  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  restoration  of  vision 
among  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  service,  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  medical,  surgical,  and  nursing  care,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  drugs,  and  glasses  is  borne  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The 
county  departments  of  social  welfare  are  re¬ 
quired  only  to  furnish  transportation  for  the 
patient  to  and  from  the  ophthalmologist’s 
office  or  the  hospital. 

The  list  of  ophthalmologists  approved  for 
participation  in  this  program  of  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  list  of  approved  examiners 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  All  Kansas  hospitals 
approved  by  the  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  are  approved  for  the  extending  of  care 
to  patients  receiving  service  under  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  program.  A  group  of  reputable 
optical  companies  have  been  accepted  for 
participation  in  the  extending  of  service  under 
the  program. 

Selection  of  individuals  for  whom  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  may  be  attempted  is  made  by 
the  State  Supervising  Ophthalmologist  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  examining 
ophthalmologists  following  examination  to 
determine  eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  In 
cases  where  it  appears  that  the  recipient’s 
vision  can  be  restored  or  preserved  through 
treatment,  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
communicates  with  the  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  advising  that  these  cases 
will  be  approved  for  treatment.  Approval  is 
also  frequently  given  when  the  comfort  of 
the  patient  is  all  that  can  be  achieved. 

The  county  director  or  home  visitor  in¬ 
forms  the  recipient  that  treatment  is  available 
&)r  him  and  urges  that  he  consult  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  on  the  approved  list.  The  ophthal¬ 
mologist  chosen  by  the  client  is  usually  the 
one  who  made  the  eye  examination,  but 
within  practical  limits  it  is  stressed  that  the 
client  has  a  free  choice  of  approved  ophthal¬ 
mologists.  Compulsion  is  avoided,  and  the 
final  decision  as  to  whether  treatment  will  be 


accepted  or  rejected  is  freely  made  by  the 
client.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  explain  the  eye  condition  and  the 
hoped-for  results  of  the  indicated  treatment 
to  the  prospective  patient  and  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  possibilities  for  success  or 
failure. 

A  set  of  forms  is  used,  beginning  with  a 
Treatment  Agreement  signed  by  the  patient 
and  ending  with  a  state  claim  voucher  on 
which  payments  are  made  for  treatment  ex¬ 
tended.  The  attending  ophthalmologist  is 
responsible  for  all  treatment  in  a  case,  in¬ 
cluding  the  services  of  co-operating  facilities 
such  as  hospitals,  laboratories,  optical  com¬ 
panies,  consulting  physicians,  etc.  When 
treatment  has  been  completed,  the  attending 
ophthalmologist  reports  the  progress  made 
and  need  for  future  attention  in  each  case  to 
the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist. 

A  schedule  of  allowable  services  and  the 
corresponding  fees  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  Committee  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  The  fees  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  fee 
usually  charged  by  ophthalmologists  for  sim¬ 
ilar  services  performed  in  their  own  practice. 
For  surgical  cases  the  fee  covers  pre-  and  post¬ 
operative  care  as  well  as  the  actual  surgery. 
In  surgical  cases  in  which  the  vision  can  be 
improved  by  glasses,  refraction  and  dispens¬ 
ing  of  glasses  is  included  in  the  surgical  fee, 
but  the  cost  of  the  glasses  is  not  included.  A 
special  day-rate  for  hospitalization  and  fees 
for  laboratory  tests.  X-ray  examination,  and 
consultation  service  were  arrived  at.  Medi¬ 
cines  prescribed  in  the  doctor’s  office  are  paid 
for  by  the  attending  ophthalmologist  and 
re-imbursement  made  by  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  early  part  of  May,  1938,  the 
State  Supervising  Ophthalmologist  supplied 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  office 
with  a  list  of  names  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  re¬ 
cipients  who  were  eligible  for  restoration  of 
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sight  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  attending  ophthalmologist’s 
recommendations  contained  on  the  eye  ex¬ 
amination  reports.  These  cases  represented  an 
accumulation  from  the  beginning  of  the  Aid 
program  but  were  readily  accessible  in  the 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist’s  file  of  poten¬ 
tial  treatment  cases.  The  Division  office  then 
sent  lists  of  these  eligible  cases  to  the  county 
departments  of  social  welfare  in  the  respective 
coimties  in  which  the  clients  resided  so  that 
plans  for  treatment  could  be  initiated  for 
those  individuals  desiring  it.  By  the  middle 
of  May,  1938,  the  restoration  of  sight  program 
was  well  under  way  with  current  applicants 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind  receiving  treatment  as 
well  as  previous  recipients. 

An  analysis  of  the  progress  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  program  made  toward  the  end 
of  1938  by  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
revealed  a  group  of  cases  needing  immediate 
treatment  which  were  ineligible  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  under  the  program.  The  group  included 
those  applicants  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  were 
found  through  an  eye  examination  to  have 
too  much  vision  to  come  within  the  definition 
of  blindness  but  who  had  eye  conditions 
which,  if  not  treated,  would  result  in  further 
loss  of  vision  and  in  some  cases  probably 
result  in  blindness.  The  Supervising  Ophthal¬ 
mologist  recommended  the  inclusion  of  these 
cases  in  the  treatment  program  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  providing  this  service  would 
be  less  than  treatment  for  restoration  of  sight 
cases  since,  in  most  instances,  it  would  be 
administered  in  the  doctor’s  office  and  would 
not  involve  surgical  or  hospital  fees. 

The  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Committee 
expressed  approval  of  this  extension  of  the 
treatment  program  and  indicated  particular 
interest  in  glaucoma  patients  excluded  from 
the  restoration  of  sight  program  because  of 
ineligibility  (in  respect  to  degree  of  vision) 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

On  January  10,  1939,  the  State  Board  of 


Social  Welfare  approved  the  extension  of  the 
program  to  include  the  providing  of  needed  ' 
eye  treatment  for  indigent  persons  having 
more  vision  than  allowable  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind.  The  extending  of  medical  care  to  this 
new  group  of  cases  was  called  the  prevention 
of  blindness  program.  It  was  decided  to  use 
the  same  forms  and  procedure  for  these  cases 
as  were  being  used  under  the  restoration  of 
sight  program.  It  thus  developed  that,  if  an 
applicant  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  found  upon 
eye  examination  to  be  in  need  of  treatment, 
such  care  can  be  given,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist,  regardless 
of  the  present  extent  of  the  applicant’s  vision. 
However,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  treatment 
under  the  prevention  of  blindness  program, 
the  applicant  must  be  accepted  for  some  type 
of  public  assistance,  which  in  these  instances 
is  other  than  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

When  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
finds  an  applicant  ineligible  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind  but  feels  that  treatment  is  indicated,  he 
notifies  the  county  department  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  applicant’s  ineligibility  for  Aid  in 
the  usual  manner  but  also  notifies  the  county 
that  treatment  is  available  under  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  program.  Subsequent  steps 
follow  the  restoration  of  sight  program  pro¬ 
cedure  except  that,  for  accounting  purposes, 
all  forms  bear  the  notation  “Prevention  of 
Blindness.’’ 

On  February  16,  1939,  individual  letters 
were  sent  to  county  departments  of  social 
welfare  on  approximately  fifty  cases  which 
had  become  eligible  for  treatment  with  the 
initiation  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  pro¬ 
gram.  This  represented  an  accumulation  of 
cases  obviously  in  need  of  treatment  which 
had  been  rejected  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  during 
the  preceding  months.  These  cases  were  the 
first  to  receive  treatment  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  continued  to  function  to  the 
present  time. 

Until  May,  1939,  the  restoration  of  sight 
and  prevention  of  blindness  programs  were 
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THE  KANSAS  PROGRAM  FOR  MEDICAL  EYE  CARE 


financed  from  administrative  funds  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind, 
an  organization  made  up  primarily  of  blind 
persons,  heartily  endorsed  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  1939  session  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature.  The  result  was  that 
the  legislature  earmarked  $75,000  of  sales-tax 
money  for  expenditure  annually  for  the 
restoration  of  sight,  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  The 
1941  legislature  earmarked  a  similar  amount 
for  these  purposes  to  be  spent  during  the  two 
succeeding  years.  The  legislature  in  1939  also 
removed  the  age  limitation  for  recipients  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind.  The  original  Social  Welfare 
Act  specified  that  an  applicant  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  of  assistance  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  older.  With  the  discarding  of  this  require¬ 
ment,  medical  care  under  the  restoration  of 
sight  and  prevention  of  blindness  programs 
automatically  became  available  to  individuals 
of  all  ages. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Aid  to  the 
Blind  program  in  September,  1937,  until 
February  i,  1942,  eye  examinations  were 
secured  on  4,324  individuals;  429  of  this 
number  received  two  or  more  re-examina¬ 
tions;  1,093  these  cases  were  declared 
eligible  for  treatment  for  restoration  of  sight; 
721  persons  accepted  treatment,  151  of  whom 
were  under  treatment  on  February  i,  1942. 
Of  the  570  cases  in  which  treatment  had  been 
completed,  363  persons  achieved  restoration 
of  sight  in  varying  degrees  but  in  all  instances 
sufficient  to  remove  them  from  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  category.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  persons  had  not  yet  accepted 
treatment  for  various  reasons. 

During  the  period  from  the  initiation  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness  program  to  Feb- 
mary  i,  1942,  576  cases  were  declared  eligible 
for  treatment.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
these  persons  accepted  treatment,  122  of 
whom  were  under  treatment  at  the  end  of 
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the  period.  One  hundred  and  eleven  persons 
had  not  yet  accepted  the  available  medical 
service. 

From  the  initiation  of  the  restoration  of 
sight  program  to  February  i,  1942,  $62,709.79 
had  been  spent  for  medical  eye  care.  Using 
the  average  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  in  Kansas 
as  a  basis,  it  can  be  estimated  that  a  saving  to 
the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,712  monthly  is  resulting  at  present 
from  the  fact  that  needed  medical  care  was 
provided  for  recipients  under  the  restoration 
of  sight  program.  Under  the  prevention  of 
blindness  program,  $19,013.36  was  spent  up 
to  February  i,  1942.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  465  persons 
treated  under  this  program  would  have  be¬ 
come  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients  if  medical 
care  had  not  been  provided. 

A  number  of  activities  arc  carried  on  by 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  other 
than  actual  medical  care,  which  are  designed 
to  prevent  blindness  and  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  medical  programs. 

The  duties  of  the  staff  member  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  previously 
employed  as  Field  Secretary  to  the  Super¬ 
vising  Ophthalmologist,  have  been  altered  so 
that  she  functions  at  present  as  a  medical 
social  worker  with  more  than  half  her  time 
available  for  field  work.  With  follow-up  at¬ 
tention  on  treatment  cases  as  her  primary 
interest,  she  visits  the  county  departments  of 
social  welfare  throughout  the  state,  remaining 
in  each  county  for  an  indefinite  period  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
All  county  case  records  on  cases  approved  for 
treatment  are  studied,  and  conferences  held 
with  county  social  workers  responsible  for 
the  cases  in  question.  Case  by  case,  eye  con¬ 
ditions  and  their  implications  are  explained 
to  county  workers,  and  suggestions  made  for 
any  services  which  seem  indicated.  Reasons 
for  failure  of  clients  to  accept  available  treat¬ 
ment  are  determined,  and  interpretations  of 
what  treatment  involves  are  made  to  the 
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client.  Frequently  pertinent  information  is 
secured  regarding  treatment  cases  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  Division’s  case  records 
and  is  of  assistance  to  the  Supervising  Oph¬ 
thalmologist  in  approving  additional  medical 
care. 

While  in  a  county  this  worker  confines  her 
entire  attention  to  problems  of  eye  health  and 
contributing  factors  and  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Before  leaving  the  county  she  pre¬ 
pares  written  recommendations  for  complet¬ 
ing  medical-social  treatment  plans  on  all  cases 
where  medical  eye  care  is  indicated.  For 
demonstration  purposes,  chiefly,  she  per¬ 
sonally  follows  through  on  ten  or  twelve 
cases. 

The  providing  of  adequate  personal  follow¬ 
up  service  on  medical-eye  problem  cases 
cannot  be  done  with  a  small  state  staff,  and 
the  medical  social  worker’s  chief  task  is  to 
educate  and  stimulate  the  county  social 
workers  to  the  end  that  this  very  important 
work  will  be  done.  While  in  a  community, 
however,  the  worker  also  makes  contacts 
with  school  officials,  health  agencies,  civic 
organizations,  and  community  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  and  co-ordinate  local 
efforts  designed  to  prevent  blindness  and 
conserve  sight. 

Other  efforts  to  prevent  blindness  and  con¬ 
serve  vision  are  carried  on  through  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  social  workers,  nurses. 


teachers;  through  co-ordination  of  activities 
of  various  agencies  whose  functions,  at  least 
in  part,  deal  with  eye  conservation;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sight-saving  classes  in  school 
systems,  the  working  out  of  individual  plans 
for  children  with  defective  vision  to  whom 
sight-saving  class  service  is  not  accessible; 
and  public  education  activities  designed  to 
advance  eye  health  and  safety  through  the 
general  dissemination  of  information.  Re¬ 
search  to  determine  the  causes  of  blindness  is 
also  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
telligent  direction  to  prevention  of  blindness 
activities. 

A  description  of  the  program  for  visually 
handicapped  persons  in  Kansas  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
assistance  given  prior  to  its  initiation  and 
during  various  stages  of  its  growth  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  These  organizations,  through  their  com¬ 
petent  staffs  have  done  much  to  stimulate  and 
give  direction  to  the  program’s  development. 

The  future  of  the  restoration  of  sight  and 
prevention  of  blindness  programs  can  be 
molded  by  the  needs  of  the  future.  An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  build  soundly  and  to 
meet  most  urgent  and  definitely  established 
needs  first.  An  extension  of  the  present  scope 
of  service  seems  inevitable  and  plans  arc 
under  consideration  for  program  revision. 


BLIND  WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
IN  ENGLAND 


Blind  Welfare  &  Social  Security,  a  i6-page 
pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  is  a  comprehensive  statement 
dt  the  blind  welfare  policy  of  England  and 
Wales  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Social  In¬ 
surance  and  Allied  Services  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sir  William  Beveridge. 

The  Inter-Departmental  Committee  has 
been  constituted  to  revise  the  whole  of  the 
British  personal  social  services  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  after  the  war  a  general  consolida¬ 
tion  and  reorganization  of  welfare  agencies 
will  be  necessary.  The  report  of  this  Inter- 
Departmental  Committwi  'as  pointed  out  in 
The  New  Beacon,  will  profoundly  affect  the 
shape  and  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
social  service  built  up  in  England  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years. 

In  the  Memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Beveridge  Committee,  Mr.  Eagar  outlines  the 
existing  system  of  blind  welfare  in  England 
and  Wales  and  makes  certain  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  present  arrangements. 
These  improvements,  Mr.  Eagar  explains, 
are  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary. 

The  complete  Memorandum  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June,  1942,  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon.  The  first  eighteen  of  its  thirty-three 
sections  are  a  statement  of  fact.  These  sections 
include:  The  origin  of  the  Memorandum;  In¬ 
surance  schemes;  Growth  of  blind  welfare; 
Character  of  existing  systems;  The  blind  in 
England  and  Wales;  Expenditure  oil  blind 
welfare;  Organization — voluntary  and  offi¬ 


cial;  National  agencies;  Local  agencies;  The 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee;  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health;  Blind  welfare  and  social  se¬ 
curity;  Sources  of  financial  assistance;  Blind 
old  age  pensions;  Variations  in  domiciliary 
assistance;  Residence  and  chargeability; 
Schools;  Workshops  and  Home  Workers 
Schemes. 

Sections  19,  23,  and  24  are  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Section  20  covers  the  achievement  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  contains  the  following 
interesting  statement: 

The  great  achievement  of  the  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  has  been  to  bring  into  the  scope  of  blind 
welfare  every  blind  person  who  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  assistance.  That  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  Registration  of  the  Blind  provided  for  by 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  There  is  no 
similar  Register  of  any  other  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  system  of  blind  welfare  can  now  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  which  is  not  based  on 
it. 

The  Register  is  the  envy  of  blind  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  in  other  countries.  Great  Britain  is 
in  fact  the  only  country  where  the  total  number 
of  blind  persons  is  known  with  anything  like 
full  accuracy.  [The  italics  arc  our  own.] 

Section  25  emphasizes  the  need  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  expense  of  blindness.  Sections  26 
to  33  recommend  important  changes. 

So  much  of  interest  attaches  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  “voluntary”  and  public  agencies  that 
we  quote  from  sections  23,  24,  and  31  which 
treat  of  this  subject: 

Section  23.  The  R6le  of  Voluntary  Societies. 
To  voluntary  societies  arc  due  not  only  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  all  work  for  the  blind,  but  its  extension 
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to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  persistent  energy 
of  voluntaryism  has  been  conspicuously  demon¬ 
strated  since  1920.  New  developments  in  that 
period  include  the  establishment  of  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  which  have  developed 
into  residential  nursery  schools  of  particular 
educational  interest;  the  foundation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  one  Secondary  school  for  blind 
girls,  Chorleywood  College,  and  the  development 
of  Worcester  College,  the  one  public  school  for 
blind  boys;  the  foimdation  of  schools  for  retarded 
blind  children  and  mentally  defective  blind 
children,  and  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
epileptic  blind  children.  Important  research  work 
into  education  and  technical  problems  in  great 
variety  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  through 
by  voluntary  agencies  and  at  the  cost  of  volun¬ 
tary  funds.  Voluntaryism  has  developed  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  B.  B.  C.  has  provided  the  blind  with  wireless 
sets  on  a  vast  scale.  The  problem  of  the  deaf- 
blind  has  been  investigated,  their  number  as¬ 
certained  and  work  on  their  particular  behalf 
initiated.  The  number  of  Homes  for  the  Blind 
has  been  substantially  increased.  The  re-training 
and  after-care  of  the  war-blinded  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  enterprise  in  the  last  war;  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  interval  between  the  wars  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis  and  has  been  extended 
solely  at  the  cost  of  voluntary  funds  in  the 
present  war  to  include  civilian  war-blinded  as 
well  as  ex-Service  men. 

This  enumeration  of  new  services  brings  out 
the  technical  character  of  much  work  for  the 
blind,  and  the  need  in  blind  welfare  for  some 
organization  with  wide  scope  able  to  finance 
new  undertakings  from  voluntary  funds. 

Voluntaryism,  too,  must  be  an  element  in  ef¬ 
fective  personal  service.  Many  blind  people  need 
friendship  and  personal  care  such  as  cannot  be 
rendered  by  any  official  however  competent  and 
kind-hearted.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  Local 
Authority  Committee  cannot  be  so  successful  in 
enrolling  this  kind  of  help  for  the  blind  as  a 
society  whose  whole  motive  is  voluntary.  One 
of  the  irreplaceable  values  of  voluntaryism  is 
indeed  its  ability  to  select  from  the  community 
at  large  the  people  who  have  time  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  themselves  devotedly  to  helping 
people  suffering  from  a  handicap  which  engages 
their  sympathy. 

Section  24..  The  Public-Voluntary  Partnership. 
It  is  evident  that  blind  welfare  cannot  revert  to 


the  partial  effectiveness  of  voluntaryism;  and 
that  under  purely  public  administration  it  might 
too  easily  become  sterotyped  and  static.  Neither 
voluntaryism  nor  public  administration  by  itself 
is  enough.  The  comprehensiveness  which  follows 
from  Local  Authority  responsibility  having  once 
been  established  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Local  Authorities  have  in  fact  accepted  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  generously  and  with  great  good  will. 
They  cannot,  however,  move  far  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  or  incur  expenditure  on  experi¬ 
ments.  Experimentation,  research,  pioneer  work, 
and  new  enterprise  generally  must  be  under¬ 
taken  by  voluntary  agencies.  The  needs  of  the 
blind  develop  with  the  changing  needs  of  the 
population  at  large.  New  inventions  are  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  new  compensations  for  blind¬ 
ness  within  reach.  The  search  for  new  devices 
and  new  methods  of  service  must  be  incessant 
Blind  welfare,  as  we  now  understand  it,  must 
be  both  comprehensive  and  dynamic. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  whatever  form  local 
government  may  take  after  the  war  and  however 
the  burden  of  social  service  is  distributed  be¬ 
tween  local  and  national  resources,  there  should 
be  everywhere  an  equitable  partnership  which 
allows  both  the  public  and  the  voluntary  ele¬ 
ment  to  play  their  essential  parts.  There  should 
in  fact  be  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  public 
authority  which  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
something  is  done  for  every  blind  person,  and 
also  a  wide  public  interest  which  shows  itself  in 
personal  service  and  voluntary  organization. 

Section  5/.  Blind  Welfare  Associations.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  revive  the  spirit  of  voluntary¬ 
ism  where  it  has  been  officially  discouraged  or 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  all  important  to  formu¬ 
late  a  theory  of  public-voluntary  co-operation 
which,  while  it  preserves  the  dignity  and 
eventual  responsibility  of  the  Local  Authority, 
would  ensure  a  perpetuation  of  the  voluntary 
element.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why  social 
service  should  lag  behind  industry  and  the 
State  in  devising  means  of  reconciling  interests 
which  arc  apparendy,  but  only  apparendy,  di¬ 
vergent. 


Copies  of  this  Memorandum  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York  City. 


A  TASK  IN  INDIA 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.  McG. 


AirmoRiTiEs  in  India  and  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
London,  have  asked  that  I  should  go  to  India 
to  start  two  training  centres  for  war-blinded 
men.  The  Editor  of  the  Outlool{  has  asked 
me  to  tell  its  readers  something  of  this  de¬ 
velopment;  and  this  I  do  with  pleasure. 

Founded  in  1915  for  the  training  and  after¬ 
care  of  the  war-blinded  men  of  the  British 
Empire,  St.  Dunstan’s  put  through  its  cheer¬ 
ful  halls  and  re-established  in  normal,  active 
life  almost  three  thousand  men  from  all  the 
armed  services  and  from  every  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Throughout  the 
years  dividing  these  two  world-wide  clashes 
of  arms  St.  Dunstan’s  continued  as  a  vigorous 
society,  helping  its  men  in  the  occasional  diffi¬ 
culties  they  encountered,  supplying  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  trades  and  marketing  their  finished 
wares,  caring  for  the  men  who  had  been  badly 
shattered  by  other  wounds  so  they  could  not 
work,  and  training  the  steady  score  or  so  of 
veterans  losing  their  sight  in  each  succeeding 
year  as  the  delayed  result  of  gas,  head  wounds, 
or  exposure  suffered  from  1914  to  1918.  When 
this  war  broke  out  in  1939,  there  were  still 
two  thousand  men  of  the  old  war  who  could 
always  look  to  St.  Dunstan’s  for  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  for  warm  friendship,  and  for  expert 
help  whenever  they  needed  it. 

In  1938  the  British  Government,  regretfully 
realising  that  another  world  war  was  inevi¬ 
table,  asked  St.  Dunstan’s  blinded-soldier 
chairman,  Lt.  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.  P.,  to 
get  ready  to  train  a  further  large  group.  It 
requested  him  to  add  an  additional  depart¬ 
ment,  that  of  the  actual  eye  hospital  for  cases 
of  grave  eye  injury  likely  to  lead  to  total 


blindness.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made.  St.  Dunstan’s  was  at  this  time  com¬ 
pleting  a  beautiful  new  building  on  the 
sunny  Sussex  cliffs  near  Brighton.  Hospital 
wards  and  temporary  workshop  buildings 
were  added  on  the  rtximy  grounds.  But  World 
War  II  did  not  follow  the  pattern  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  1914-1918  conflict  settled  down 
to  that  endless  trench  warfare  in  Belgium  and 
France,  where  great  armies  faced  each  other 
across  a  narrow  no  man’s  land,  hurling  shells, 
bombs,  bullets,  and  gas  at  each  other,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year.  Casualties 
flowed  in  heavy  numbers,  but  speedily  and 
efficiently,  across  the  English  Channel  to 
Britain.  Sadly,  there  were  two  or  three  new 
men  for  St.  Dunstan’s  every  day.  Fighting 
took  place,  too,  in  the  Dardanelles,  Iraq,  Pal¬ 
estine,  East  Africa,  and  across  the  oceans,  but 
casualties  from  these  distant  places  were  borne 
to  England  in  hospital  ships. 

St.  Dunstan’s  work  has  not  proved  so  easy 
in  this  war.  Luckily  the  number  of  totally 
blind  has,  so  far,  been  very  much  less,  and  we 
hope  that  victory  may  be  achieved  without  a 
return  to  the  figure  of  the  last  war.  But  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  existing  casualties  has  its  difficul¬ 
ties.  St.  Dunstan’s  itself  has  been  a  casualty  on 
several  occasions.  Administrative  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  has  been 
bombed  practically  out  of  existence;  and, 
when  France  fell,  the  fine  new  training  center 
and  hospital  at  Brighton  had  to  be  evacuated. 
It  was  too  close  to  the  Channel  and  to  Ger¬ 
man  air  bases.  Bombs  fell  close  around  it  and 
it  was  no  place  for  badly  disabled  men.  So 
St.  Dunstan’s  was  moved  to  quiet  hotels 
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and  pleasant  houses  in  the  West  Gauntry. 

In  the  big  retreats  and  evacuations — ^Dun¬ 
kirk,  Greece,  and  Crete — large  numbers  of 
badly  wounded  men  could  not  be  taken  off, 
and  so  many  British  blind  are  in  enemy 
hands.  Fortunately,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Red  Cross,  St.  Dunstan’s  has  been  able  to 
start  training  classes  in  braille,  typing,  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  games  among  the  men  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camps.  Their  sighted  comrades 
are  delighted  to  help.  To  be  a  fit  prisoner  of 
war  is  a  pretty  miserable  business,  but  to  be 
blinded,  without  physical  or  mental  activities 
to  fill  the  monotonous  days  of  waiting,  wait¬ 
ing,  is  completely  soul-destroying;  and  so  St. 
Dunstan’s  is  thankful  it  has  been  able  to 
achieve  satisfactory  contact  with  these  men. 

Men  blinded  in  distant  theatres  present  an¬ 
other  problem.  Shipping  is  in  short  supply, 
hospital  ships  are  open  to  attack  by  the  enemy, 
the  Mediterranean  is  unsafe  for  the  passage 
of  wounded  men.  All  this  involves  great  de¬ 
lays  in  bringing  the  men  back  to  Britain; 
and  in  Britain,  when  reached,  there  are  fac¬ 
tors  of  food  rations  and  of  enemy  air  blitzs 
to  be  considered.  To  meet  this  situation  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  set  up  an  advanced  training 
centre  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  an¬ 
other  is  to  be  got  ready  in  India.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  war-blinded  men  are  to  be 
kept  out  there  until  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
only  that  there  shall  be  places  where  their 
training  can  be  begun  and  they  be  kept  busy 
and  happy  until  it  is  reasonably  safe  and  con¬ 
venient  to  get  them  back  to  their  homes  in 
Britain  or  the  Dominions.  Incidentally,  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  sent  a  warm  invitation  to  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  make  use  of  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  training  centres  in  Britain  and  else¬ 
where  for  American  boys  who  may  be  blinded 
and  not  be  able  immediately  to  get  back 
home. 

In  the  St.  Dunstan’s  method  of  training,  it 
is  found  invaluable  if  the  newly  blinded  man 
can  begin  tackling  his  new  problems  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  after  he  is  wounded.  Al¬ 


low  him  to  have  weeks  or  months  of  idleness 
in  hospital  or  convalescing  at  home,  and  he 
will  be  a  much  harder  man  to  train.  In  many 
cases  he  will  never  be  as  good  a  man  as  he  | 
would  have  been  had  his  training  begun 
while  he  was  still  a  hospital  patient.  He  will 
probably  have  acquired  the  wrong  psycholog¬ 
ical  outlook;  he  may  have  been  spoilt  by  the 
overattention  and  the  lugubrious  wet-eyed  ^ 
sympathy  from  friends  and  relatives  who  | 
think  their  soldier  boy  must  in  future  be  a  | 
helpless,  doleful  cripple  and  not  a  man.  So 
these  advanced  bases  are  to  get  the  newly 
blinded  fighting  man  on  to  the  active,  posi-  | 
tive,  happy  road  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  i 
save  his  spirit  from  the  destruction  wrought 
by  early  idleness. 

India  has  given  a  magnificent  army  of  a 
million  volunteers  to  help  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  These  fine  warriors,  Pathans,  Rajputs,  i 
Gurkhas,  bearded  Singhs,  Punjabis,  and  Mah-  1 
rattis  have  toiled  and  sweated,  have  suffered  j 
wounds  and  death  in  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  j 
Somaliland,  and  Malaya.  Early  in  the  war  | 
St.  Dunstan’s  made  a  promise  to  India — that 
as  soon  as  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  I 
war-blinded  Indian  soldiers,  St.  Dunstan’s 
would  start  a  training  centre  for  them  in  In-  j 
dia.  That  time  has  now  come.  It  is  not  prac-  i 
ticable  to  take  the  Indians  to  Britain  for  train-  j 
ing.  Climate,  food,  customs,  and  their  nat¬ 
ural  longing  for  their  own  land  and  people  | 
make  it  out  of  the  question.  In  the  last  war 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  get  the  Indians 
together  to  train  them;  and  so  St.  Dunstan’s 
turned  over  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
the  Indian  Army  which  undertook  to  pay  j 
a  monthly  special  allowance  in  addition  to 
the  war  pension  for  total  blindness,  and  these 
allowances  are  still  being  paid. 

The  training  of  disabled  men  discharged 
from  the  Indian  Army  has  made  big  strides 
since  then,  and  thus  St.  Dunstan’s  provision 
for  the  blinded  men  is  a  logical  development 
of  that  policy. 

A  St.  Dunstan’s  committee  was  formed  in 
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A  TASK  IN  INDIA 


India  in  1940  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudalia,  K.  C. 
S.  I^  with  Mrs.  T.  S.  Pillay,  M.  A.,  an  able 
Indian  lady,  as  its  honorary  secretary  and  this 
committee  has  done  magnificent  work. 

Probably  the  training  centre  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  north  of  India,  possibly  in  some 
of  the  lower  hills  of  the  Himalayan  system. 
This  would  be  near  the  areas  from  which  the 
bulk  of  India’s  fighting  men  come  and  would 
be  away  from  likelihood  of  Japanese  attack. 

The  form  of  training  will  depend  on  the 
number  and  type  of  men  blinded  and  their 
individual  capacities  and  wishes.  Note  will 
also  be  taken  of  occupations  which  have  al¬ 
ready  proved  to  be  satisfactory  blind  employ¬ 
ments  in  India.  In  the  existing  civilian  schools 
the  Indian  blind  have  shown  themselves  adept 
at  handicrafts  of  various  kinds,  Indian  music, 
and  academic  work.  Telephone  operating, 
massage,  and  vegetable  growing  might  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  some  might  be  trained  to  take 
executive  posts  in  the  growing  work  for  the 
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huge  body  of  civilian  blind.  However,  what¬ 
ever  form  the  training  takes,  the  object  will 
be  to  give  the  best  that  can  be  given  to  these 
men  of  India  who  have  sacrificed  their  sight 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations  and,  to 
that  end,  to  draw  upon  the  best  in  experience 
and  existing  knowledge. 

To  help  in  this  work  the  British  War  Re¬ 
lief  Society  in  New  York  has  generously  as¬ 
sembled  a  quantity  of  essential  equipment — 
typewriters,  braille  writers,  braille  watches, 
braille  books,  special  games,  braille  paper. 
Talking  Book  machines,  records,  and  so  on. 
For  the  help  that  the  Society,  and  also  a 
number  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  given  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  this  matter,  I  am  most  grateful. 

Such  is  the  broad  outline  of  plans  for  the 
war-blinded  of  India.  Some  day  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  send  you  a  satisfactory  account 
of  success  achieved.  In  the  meantime  your 
help  in  good  wishes  and  practical  equipment 
is  giving  us  a  good  start. 


ROCHESTER  ORTHOPTIC  CENTER 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
gives  the  following  brief  report  on  an  orthop¬ 
tic  center  which  was  opened  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  June  i,  1942,  to  receive  patients 
of  all  ages. 

This  project  received  its  first  impetus  in 
Rochester  through  the  local  Chapter  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  which  has  been 
interested  in  orthoptic  care  for  preschool 
children  over  a  period  of  years.  The  Frater¬ 
nity  had  previously  given  some  support  to 
such  a  project  which,  however,  had  not  been 
successful.  Consequently  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 


Blind  for  aid  in  organizing  an  orthoptic  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  matter  was  then  discussed  with  the 
ophthalmological  section  of  the  Monroe 
County  Medical  Society  for  their  reaction 
which  was  favorable.  Among  the  health  and 
social  agencies  with  which  the  plan  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  re¬ 
sponded  at  once  by  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sheltering  such  a  center  and  training 
a  member  of  its  staff  as  orthoptic  techni¬ 
cian.  The  local  Association  for  the  Blind 
graciously  offered  space  for  housing  the 
center  but,  on  further  consideration,  it  was 
thought  that  this  type  of  case  should  not  be 
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so  closely  connected  with  an  organization 
for  the  blind.  The  Board  of  Education  like¬ 
wise  offered  housing  which  was  accepted. 
While  none  of  the  CM-ganizations  felt  that  they 
could  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of 
such  a  project,  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County 
suggested  that,  if  proof  of  need  could  be 
demonstrated,  the  Community  Chest  might 
give  some  assistance. 

Plans  were  finally  culminated  with  the 
Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  agreeing  to  finance 
the  training  of  an  orthoptic  technician,  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  agreeing  to  loan 
an  orthoptic  technician  from  this  staff  for  a 
six  months  operating  period  and  the  Board  of 
Education  providing  space  for  the  Center. 
A  committee  then  set  about  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  for  an  eighteen  months  demonstra¬ 
tion  period  pending  partial  support  from  the 
Community  Chest. . 

When  the  budget  seemed  forthcoming  the 
Prevention  Service  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  submitted  plans,  policies  and 
procedures  to  the  committee  representing 
health  and  social  interests,  of  which  the  Eye 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association  of  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County  assumed  local  leadership. 
After  due  consultation  and  revision  the  final 
adoption  of  plans,  policies  and  procedures 
took  place  following  which  the  Center  opened 
on  June  ist,  1942.  A  sub-committee  on  medi¬ 
cal  and  technical  service  was  appointed. 

The  Orthoptic  Center  is  now  located  in  a 
modern  public  school  building  facing  the 
campus  of  Rochester  University.  It  is  easily 
accessible  to  transportation  lines;  the  room 
is  large,  well  lighted,  and  attractive  with  good 
technical  equipment.  A  group  of  ophthalmo¬ 
logists  render  rotating  service.  The  orthc4)tic 


technician  is  in  charge  of  the  Center  and  is 
assisted  by  a  part  time  clerical  worker.  The 
Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  renders  volunteer 
service  with  members  acting  as  registrars  and 
hostesses. 

Cases  needing  orthoptic  training  may  be 
referred  from  any  source  or  may  apply  in 
person.  The  admission  of  a  case  depends 
upon  the  attending  physician.  When  re¬ 
quested,  a  case  is  returned  to  the  referring 
physician  for  check-up.  Patients  who  do  not 
prove  to  be  satisfactory  cases  for  orthoptic 
training  are  referred  elsewhere  for  treat¬ 
ment.  An  admission  fee  is  charged  but  may 
be  waived  upon  proof  of  inability  to  pay. 

The  opening  of  this  Center  marks  the  1 
realization  of  a  long  cherished  desire  on  the  I 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Delta  Gamma  I 
Fraternity  to  see  preschool  children,  as  well 
as  older  children  and  young  adults,  receive 
adequate  care  for  crossed  eye  conditions.  It 
also  represents  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  local  effort  and  co-ordination,  with  three 
organizations  materially  contributing  to  its 
founding,  and  the  generosity  of  philanthropic 
interests  as  well  as  that  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  The  citizens  of  Rochester  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Monroe 
County  Medical  Society  who  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  to  this  project  and 
to  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  who,  recog-  P 
nizing  the  need,  have  demonstrated  their  ^ 
business  ability,  fortitude,  and  trustworthi-  ^ 
ness  as  well  as  a  keen  regard  for  ethics.  The  ® 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the  New  ’ 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
been  pleased  to  lend  its  support  and  guidance  ^ 
in  developing  and  demonstrating  this  work.  ^ 
After  three  months  of  operation  it  is  gratify-  ° 
ing  to  note  the  outstanding  success  of  this  P 
endeavor  as  we  watch  Rochester’s  eyes  come  ^ 
into  line.  1 


^  »rj  a.  R  K  a  ETsra 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


AA.W.B.  COMMITEEE  ON  WAR- 
BLIND  MEETS 

The  soldiers  blinded  in  the  present  war  are 
and  should  be  considered  definitely  as  a  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility;  that  special  services  should 
be  set  up  for  their  care,  training,  and  re¬ 
habilitation;  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  adequate  aftercare  were 
among  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Assocication  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Helen  Keller  Room  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on  September  9. 
The  Committee,  which  was  appointed  over 
a  year  ago  to  study  this  whole  problem,  met 
to  discuss  its  progress  and  expressed  itself 
as  being  greatly  concerned  over  movements 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  sporadic  organizations — and  in  some  cases 
of  individuals — to  employ  patriotic  and  senti¬ 
mental  appeals  allegedly  on  behalf  of  war- 
blinded  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  donations  from  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and  one  of  the  main  considerations  of 
the  Committee  at  this  time  is  to  combat  in 
every  way  possible  this  particular  brand  of 
war  “racketeering.” 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  cited 
one  instance  in  which  one  organization  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  for  funds  used  in  its 
literature  a  picture  of  a  blind  man  in  officer’s 
uniform  with  a  white  cane,  the  inference  be¬ 
ing  that  the  organization  was  engaged  in 
work  for  the  war-blinded.  Similar  instances 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
cited  by  other  members  of  the  Committee, 


and  as  a  result  of  the  Committee’s  findings 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  Several  organizations  for  the  blind 
are  announcing  plans  for  the  care  and  training 
of  war-blinded  persons;  and 

Whereas,  Some  of  these  agencies  arc  direedy 
or  indirectly  appealing  to  the  public  for  financial 
support  for  such  services;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee 
that  the  Federal  Government  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  and,  so  far  as  possible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  existing  agencies  for  the 
blind  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  war-blinded  individuals; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  independent  appeals  for 
private  financial  support  of  services  for  war-dis¬ 
abled  persons  be  in  every  way  disapproved  by 
the  members  of  this  Committee  and  workers  for 
the  blind. 

Emphasis  was  placed  by  all  speakers  at 
the  meeting  on  the  need  for  specialized  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  war-blinded  as  distinguished 
from  treatment  for  the  war-disabled  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Mr.  Irwin  was  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  sub-committee  of  five,  with  himself 
acting  as  chairman,  to  go  into  the  whole 
problem  and  to  prepare  a  complete  and  de¬ 
tailed  plan  to  be  presented  to  the  proper  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities. 

Some  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
the  Committee  considers  necessary  was  given 
by  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  a  member  of  the  Committee,  who 
said  that  some  of  the  essentials  would  be  the 
early  establishment  of  contact  in  hospital 
with  men  blinded  in  the  war;  the  immediate 
application  of  therapeutic  measures;  and  the 
setting  up  of  training  centers  to  which  the 
men  could  be  moved  and  where  their  vo- 
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cational  abilities  could  be  determined;  and  one  out  of  every  thousand  casualties,  about  I' 
later,  arrangements  made  for  their  rehabili-  the  same  as  in  the  last  war.  “Women  blinded 
tation  in  their  local  communities  by  local  in  the  service  of  their  country,  as  well  as  men,” 
agencies.  he  said,  “are  cared  for  at  St.  Dunstan’s,”  and  ^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chair-  he  stated  that  already  ten  women  were  there, 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  learning  to  live  in  their  new  world  of  the 


Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen,  in  London,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  meeting  and  spoke  at  its  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  work  being  done  along  this 
line  in  England.  In  Sir  Ian’s  opinion  the 
Committee  was  taking  the  right  line  in  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  war-blinded  be  given 
special  treatment. 

“In  Great  Britain,”  Sir  Ian  said,  “we  have 
fought  a  battle  for  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
seven  years  for  separate  identity,  separate  or¬ 
ganization,  and  we  have  won  it  and  main¬ 
tained  it.  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has 
been  greatly  to  our  advantage;  there  is  the 
advantage  of  being  an  old  soldier,  for  whom 
there  is  a  friendly  feeling,  and  also  for  being 
a  blind  person,  for  whom  there  is  also  a 
friendly  feeling.  Lead  your  men  along  the 
road  of  separate  identity  but  co-operate  with 
other  groups.” 

Sir  Ian  revealed  that  while  he  is  in  this 
country  he  will  offer  to  the  United  States 
Administration  all  the  facilities  of  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
blinded  in  service  while  they  are  awaiting 
transportation  back  to  this  country:  “We 
shall  place  them  as  honored  guests  amongst 
us  and  do  as  much  as  we  can  for  them.”  In 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  would  have  any 
part  in  such  an  arrangement.  Sir  Ian  replied 
in  the  negative.  “America  has  been  very 
generous  to  us,”  he  said,  “and  we  are  only  too 
eager  to  make  a  contribution  toward  the  well¬ 
being  of  blinded  persons  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.”  He  expressed  the  hope  that  America 
would  do  what  it  could  for  British  soldiers 


blind;  they  include  two  nurses,  a  motor  ^ 
driver,  and  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Aux¬ 
iliary  Air  Force. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Ian’s  talk  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Com-  ^ 
mittee: 

Whereas,  Wc  understand  that  Lt.  Colonel  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  about  to  extend  to  the  American  war- 
blind  the  facilities  of  St.  Dunstan’s  during  the 
time  in  which  they  are  awaiting  transportation  ^ 
to  the  United  States;  ^ 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Committee  recom-  < 
mend  that  the  Government  accept  this  generous  i  t 
offer  and  enter  into  a  contractual  arrangement  ■ 

with  St.  Dunstan’s  by  which  reasonable  com-  ^ 

pensation  will  be  made  to  St.  Dunstan’s  for  such 
services  and  further  strongly  recommend  that  re-  j 
ciprocal  services  be  extended  to  any  blinded  > 
soldier  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly 
Great  Britain,  where  such  blindness  occurs  in 
any  United  States  theatre  of  war.  ] 

Before  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Francis 
Smith,  blind  veteran  of  Philadelphia,  and  , 
Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  blind  veteran  (rf 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  appointed  to  contact 
veterans’  organizations  in  this  country  with 
a  view  to  enlisting  their  support  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  in  behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman;  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 
Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Director, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
California 


in  a  similar  situation. 

Sir  Ian  stated  that  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  present  conflict  was  approximately 


Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 
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J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Service  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  New  York,  New  York 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  President,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  Executive  Director,  Na¬ 


tional  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

M.  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  (blind  veteran), 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dr.  J.  Francis  Smith  (blind  veteran),  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 


Work  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  United 
States  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  labors 
of  a  group  of  pioneer  leaders  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  This  debt  students  of  the  history 
and  early  development  of  the  movement  rec¬ 
ognize  and  acclaim,  but  among  the  present 
generation  of  workers  for  the  blind  not  many, 
it  seems,  are  familiar  with  the  background 
which  has  so  enriched  their  heritage. 

Notable  among  the  names  of  those  early 
leaders  who  advanced  the  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  of  the  blind  is  that 
of  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell.  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
man  and  his  humanitarian  services  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  memorial  award  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  leadership  and  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  the  cause.  The  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  hence  fittingly  bears  his  name. 

Workers  should  know  more  about  this  im¬ 
portant  figure,  and  to  Dr.  Sherman  C.  Swift, 
Librarian  for  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Toronto,  Canada,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  illuminating  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch.  Dr.  Swift  knew  Mr.  Shotwell  per¬ 
sonally  and  esteemed  him  highly. 

“Ambrose  Milton  Shotwell,”  writes  Dr. 
Swift,  “was  born  in  Elba,  Genesee  County, 
New  York,  May  30,  1853.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  sight  was  very  deficient,  and 


this  proved  a  modifying  factor  in  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  preparation  for  his  after-career.  His 
modicum  of  vision  eventually  disappeared  al¬ 
most  entirely.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
boy  evidenced  a  pronounced  leaning  towards 
mathematics  and  exact  sciences. 

“At  the  age  of  fifteen  Ambrose  entered  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  being  one  of  its  first  pupils.  At  this 
school  he  not  only  achieved  distinction  in  the 
classroom  but  was  also  prominent  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  carrying  on  of  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety.  He  delivered  the  valedictory  address  in 
1873.  At  Batavia  he  also  mastered  broom¬ 
making,  which  occupation  he  later  followed 
privately  after  moving  to  Michigan  and  also 
taught  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  chief  value,  however,  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Shotwell’s  activities  was  to  give  him  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  problems  of  the  blind  rather  than  to 
furnish  him  personally  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  remunerative  trade. 

“From  the  moment  of  his  establishment  in 
Michigan,  Ambrose  Shotwell  began  what  we 
might  call  his  active  career  in  the  special  field 
of  work  for  the  blind.  One  of  his  first  activi¬ 
ties  was  to  secure,  after  vigorous  campaign¬ 
ing,  the  separation  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
in  the  dual  school  at  Flint.  Mr.  Shotwell,  I 
believe,  actually  drafted  in  whole,  or  in  large 
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part,  the  legislation  which  brought  about  the 
separation  of  the  two  classes  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
at  its  present  location.  Later,  he  taught  at  the 
Arkansas  School  in  Little  Rock,  returning  in 
the  middle  8o’s  to  Michigan.  In  the  early  90’s 
he  became  connected  with  the  Michigan 
School,  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
founding,  in  the  capacity  of  stereotyper.  A 
few  years  later  he  entered  upon  a  campaign 
of  education  and  propaganda  finally  result¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  in  Saginaw  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Of  this  institution,  Mr.  Shotwell  was 
appointed  librarian  and  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent. 

“When  the  famous  battle  of  the  Types  be¬ 
gan  its  drum  fire  in  America,  Mr.  Shotwell 
was  found  in  the  forefront.  His  attitude  was 
one  of  considered  moderation,  notwithstand- . 
ing  the  fact  that  his  own  personal  preference 
was  always  in  favor  of  New  York  Point.  He 
was  a  member  of  nearly  every  important  com¬ 
mittee  which  dealt  with  this  thorny  subject. 

“Mr.  Shotwell’s  interest  in  embossed  sys¬ 
tems  was  not  wholly  confined  to  those  repre¬ 
sented  by  dots,  for  he  was  also  a  keen  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Moon  system  for  certain  classes 
of  our  blind  and  endeavored  quite  success¬ 
fully,  I  think,  to  devel(^  a  means  of  repro¬ 
ducing  Moon  type  characters  easily  and 
quickly  by  means  of  points.  In  other  lines, 
also,  Mr.  Shotwell  showed  considerable  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity,  always  endeavoring  to 
make  matters  easier  for  the  blind  and  to  aid 
in  their  intellectual  and  industrial  growth.” 

No  one  reading  this  brief  sketch  by  Dr. 
Swift  can  fail  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Shotwell 
was  not  only  an  active  participant  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  the  problems  which  confronted 
those  in  the  work  of  his  day,  but  also  that 
his  leadership  was  much  sought  by  his  fel¬ 
low  workers. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Missouri  National  College  Association,  which 
later  became  the  American  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  first  changed  to  the  lengthy 
title,  “The  American  Blind  People’s  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  and  in  1905  officially  took  the  name 
it  bears  today — American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  At  this  time  Mr.  Shot- 
well  was  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Con¬ 
stitutional  Revision  Committee. 

His  interest  in  the  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Eben  P.  Morford, 
and  other  leaders,  was  so  genuine  and  far- 
visioned  that  the  influence  of  these  men  is 
still  felt  in  many  branches  of  work  for  the 
blind  today.  While  there  are  probably  a  score 
or  more  of  others  still  prominently  active  in 
the  solution  of  the  complex  problems  in¬ 
volved,  this  article  is  confined  to  the  endeav¬ 
ors  which  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  has  made  to  com¬ 
memorate  those  who  have  during  their  span 
of  life  outstandingly  served  the  cause. 

Always  keenly  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  upon  his  death  Mr. 
Shotwell  left  a  small  bequest  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  which  he  had  labored.  With  this  be¬ 
quest  as  a  nucleus,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  its  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion  in  1939  established  the  Shotwell  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  which  subsequently  was  approved 
both  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  by  the 
general  membership.  A  Board  of  Trustees  (rf 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  co-operate  with  the  previously 
founded  Awards  Committee.  The  duties  of 
this  new  Board  were  to  raise  and  hold  in 
trust  a  fund  large  enough  so  that  the  interest 
of  it,  when  invested,  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  the  work  of  these 
committees,  thus  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  man  for  whom  the  fund  was  named.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  fullest  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  these  committees,  the  president 
of  the  Association  appointed  the  members  of 
the  Awards  Committee  as  trustees  of  this 
fund. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Awards 
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G)mmittcc,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  had  experimented  at  three  succes¬ 
sive  bienniums  in  making  awards  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  before  recommending  the  permanent 
appointment  of  such  a  committee.  The  work 
had  received  such  commendation  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
endorsement  of  such  a  plan.  Consequently 
in  1937  at  Toronto,  the  Awards  Committee 
had  officially  been  appointed  by  the  president. 
Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  award 
are  suggested  by  the  membership  and  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Awards  Committee,  who  make 
the  final  decision  for  the  award.  While  to 
date  only  members  of  the  AA.W.B.  have 
been  candidates,  workers  who  do  not  hold 
membership  in  the  Association  are  also  eligi¬ 
ble  for  consideration. 

The  first  award,  made  in  1933  at  the  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  went 
to  Liborio  Delfino  of  Overbrook,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Delfino  accomplished  remarkable 
results  in  pioneer  placement  work  for  the 
blind  in  outside  industries,  results  which  were 
the  marvel  and  envy  of  all  who  knew  his 
work;  the  marvel,  because  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  novel  idea  which  employers 
first  viewed  with  varying  degrees  of  skep¬ 
ticism;  the  envy,  because,  despite  his  double 
handicap,  his  achievements  exceeded  those 
of  many  others  in  the  work.  In  a  dynamite 
explosion  Mr.  Delfino  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  not  only  was  blinded  but  lost  his  right 
arm.  The  young  man  up  to  that  time  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  school  in 
his  native  land  and  was  unable  to  speak  the 
language  of  his  adopted  country.  Despite  all 
these  handicaps  he  graduated  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  in  Overbrook  and  became  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  second  award  was  made  to  William  E. 
Hadley  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1935,  for  his 
valiant  fight  in  overcoming  the  blindness 
which  came  to  him  late  in  life,  and  for  his 


great  contribution  to  the  work  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Winnetka.  How 
much  this  school  has  meant  to  those  who  seek 
higher  education  but  cannot  leave  home  to 
obtain  it,  can  be  fully  realized  only  through 
the  testimony  of  scores  of  former  pupils  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  benefit  which  their 
association  with  the  school  has  brought.  Mr. 
Hadley’s  contribution  to  the  undertaking  of 
helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves  can  be 
measured  by  no  tangible  yardstick. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  now  retired,  was  the 
third  recipient  of  the  award,  given  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  convention  in  1937.  She  devoted  many 
years  of  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  first  as  a  pioneer  home  teacher  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  later,  as  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  and  Educational  Research  Consultant  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  served  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

It  was  the  present  permanent  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  at  the  1937  Convention, 
which  in  1939  at  Los  Angeles  gave  recogni¬ 
tion  to  two  outstanding  workers  for  their 
role  in  helping  the  blind.  This  was  a  tempo¬ 
rary  departure  from  the  original  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  one  award  each  biennium,  made  because 
one  of  the  recipients  was  in  very  poor  health, 
and  it  was  therefore  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  present  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  award  at  the  next  convention.  The 
first  Shotwell  Memorial  medal  and  scroll  was 
accordingly  presented  to  both  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
work  which  these  two  veterans  have  accom¬ 
plished  will  go  down  in  history.  Mr.  Latimer’s 
name  is  permanently  linked  with  the  yeoman 
service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Holmes,  pioneer  in  work  for  the  adult  blind, 
was  connected  with  the  first  commission  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts,  which  was 
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the  first  public  agency  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  He  also  established  and 
directed  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Both  of  these  recipients  were  also 
closely  identified  with  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission  which  for  years  carried  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type. 

Up  to  1941  those  who  received  awards  were 
without  sight.  Their  accomplishments  stand 
as  a  beacon  light  in  the  path  of  progress  of 
their  followers,  who  will  be  guided  to  greater 
effort  and  achievement  by  reason  of  their 
success.  Blind  workers  are  not  the  only  ones, 
however,  who  merit  signal  recognition. 

At  the  1941  convention  at  Indianapolis,  the 
committee  honored  one  of  the  seeing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AA.W.B.,  who  for  more  than  a 
generation  has  freely  given  of  himself  and 
his  substance  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  The  recipient  was  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  through  whose  efforts  and  en¬ 
couragement  this  Foundation  was  enabled  to 
be  established  as  a  permanent  organization. 
The  blind  of  the  United  States  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  hidden  generosity  of  this  philan¬ 
thropic  man.  His  years  of  service  have  been 
and  still  are  a  labor  of  love.  Because  he  thor¬ 
oughly  believes  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
blind,  he  serves  the  cause  without  thought  of 
compensation  or  recognition.  The  Awards 
Committee,  desiring  to  express  appreciation 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  unanimously 
voted  him  the  recipient  of  the  last  Shotwell 
Memorial  medal. 

The  committee,  comprising  Mr.  Francis  B. 
lerardi.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and 
Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  now  has  under  consider¬ 
ation  candidates  for  the  1943  award  and  is 
prepared  to  receive  nominations  from  the 
membership.  A  short  biographical  sketch 
should  be  included  with  all  names  of  candi¬ 
dates,  describing  the  work,  the  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  special  contribution,  if  any,  of 
each  nominee.  Mr.  lerardi,  Chairman  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  and  treasurer  of  the  A.A.W.B.  from 
1931  to  1941,  is  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  and  has  been  relief 
agent  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Ryan,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  was  from  1927  to 
1937  secretary-general  of  the  Association. 
Colonel  Watts,  of  Virginia,  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  acting  president  of  the  AA 
W.B.  from  1934  to  1935,  and  president  from 
1935  to  1937. 

Funds  are  essential  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  duties  of  the  Awards  Committee.  The 
trustees  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  arc 
now  engaged  in  raising  at  least  $2,500.  Thus 
far  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  only  about 
$1,000.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  splendid  co-operation  received  from  vari¬ 
ous  members.  However,  the  effort  of  enlist¬ 
ing  members  has  not  yet  reached  the  half-way 
mark,  and  without  sincere  co-operation  the 
trustees  cannot  bring  their  campaign  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  They  believe  that  the 
membership  prefers  that  this  money  be  raised 
not  only  among  the  workers  for  the  blind, 
but  among  the  associations  engaged  in  the 
work.  They  further  feel  that  the  membership 
does  not  approve  the  policy  of  appealing  to 
the  public  who  are  already  generous  donors 
to  the  work.  They  believe  not  only  that  the 
effort  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
membership,  but  that  it  should  be  confined 
strictly  within  the  circle  of  that  membership. 

They  believe  that  support  can  and  should 
be  enlisted  and  they  appeal  to  every  member 
for  some  contribution,  no  matter  how  small 
the  amount.  Such  assistance  will  aid  greatly 
in  reaching  the  goal  which  has  been  set. 
Members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  are  urged  to 
remember  the  noble  efforts  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  and  to  resolve  that  their  memo¬ 
ries  shall  be  kept  alive  through  the  guaranty 
of  this  memorial.  Francis  B.  Ierardi 
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ON  TEACHING  THE  VIOLIN  TO  BLIND  STUDENTS 


ERNEST  A.  WHITFIELD,  Ph.D. 


Formidable  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the 
blind  violin  student.  None  of  these  is  insur¬ 
mountable  but  their  nature  must  be  clearly 
understood  if  they  are  to  be  overcome.  Some 
are  common  to  the  learning  of  all  instrumen¬ 
tal  music;  others  are  associated  only  with  the 
violin. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  who 
wishes  to  become  a  really  fine  player  must  be¬ 
gin  not  later  than  at  the  age  of  about  seven 
or  eight  years.  The  reason  for  this,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  violin,  is  that  the 
position  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  is  an 
unnatural  one.  The  joints,  ligaments,  and 
muscles  must,  in  consequence,  begin  at  an 
early  age  to  receive  the  discipline  which  will 
make  them  pliable  and  the  fingers  and  wrists 
of  both  hands  agile.  A  parallel  may  be  drawn 
with  the  contortionist  acrobat. 

The  first  problem  that  arises  when  a  blind 
child  begins  to  study  the  violin  is  that  of 
learning  braille  music.  Much  of  the  early 
training,  therefore,  should  be  oral.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  have  difl&culty  in  acquiring  facility  in 
reading  literary  braille  and  music  is  much 
more  complicated.  Braille  music  is  also  much 
more  difficult  to  read  than  inkprint  staff  nota¬ 
tion.  The  seeing  child  usually  ignores  all 
marks  except  actual  notes.  This  is  easy  to  do 
in  inkprint  but  quite  impossible  in  braille, 


since  all  marks  of  expression,  etc.,  are  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  notes.  As  a  result  the  be¬ 
ginner  has  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
system  before  he  can  begin  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  the  exasperating  signs. 

Yet  it  is  essential  for  the  young  student  to 
master  the  system  as  soon  as  possible,  at  least 
so  far  as  single  notes  are  concerned.  Fluency 
in  reading  should  be  the  aim.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  effort  of  memorizing 
is  in  itself  so  great  that  there  is  little  surplus 
energy  to  be  expended  on  the  process  of 
recognizing  the  signs  and  of  translating  them 
into  musical  terms. 

But  acquisition  of  fluency  in  reading  braille 
music  by  no  means  places  the  student  on  a 
level  with  his  seeing  colleague.  The  latter  can 
begin  to  practice  his  studies  the  moment  he 
places  his  music  on  the  violin  stand.  The 
blind  student  must  spend  much  time  and 
effort  in  memorizing  his  music  before  he  can 
begin  to  practice  it.  If  a  piece  has  to  be  mem¬ 
orized,  the  seeing  student  generally  does  this 
unconsciously  while  he  is  practicing.  On  the 
other  hand  the  blind  student  is  compelled  to 
clutter  up  his  memory  with  a  large  amount  of 
music — studies  and  student  pieces — which  he 
may  never  wish  to  play  again  after  the 
teacher  has  passed  them. 

The  process  of  memorizing  for  the  violin 
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presents  its  own  difficulties.  One  can  sit  at  a 
piano  with  the  braille  copy  on  one’s  knees,  or 
on  the  music  stand,  read  the  braille  with  one 
hand  and  play  it  with  the  other.  It  requires  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  virtuosity  to  mem¬ 
orize  a  piece  or  a  phrase  merely  by  reading  it. 
The  vioUnist  cannot  work  as  a  pianist  does. 
He  requires  both  hands  for  playing.  Some 
students  forget  the  few  notes  they  think  they 
have  memorized  while  in  the  act  of  putting 
up  the  instrument.  It  might  be  an  advantage, 
while  reading  with  the  right  hand,  to  retain 
hold  of  the  violin  in  position,  with  the  bow 
between  two  of  the  left-hand  fingers,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  grasped  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
spend  part  of  his  time  in  playing  music  over 
to  the  pupil  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to 
learn  it  by  heart.  This  applies  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  beginners  and  it  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  somebody  else  to  do  this  since  the 
teacher  must  continually  see  that  the  pupil 
remembers  to  hold  both  instrument  and  bow 
correctly.  This  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
effort  to  memorize.  Outside  help  is,  of  course, 
very  valuable  since  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
refresh  the  pupil’s  memory  during  his  prac¬ 
tice  hours.  In  this  connection  it  would  be 
most  helpful  for  the  pupil  to  have  access  to 
phonograph  records,  preferably  made  by  the 
teacher  himself,  giving  the  piece,  phrase  by 
phrase,  and,  if  necessary,  at  a  slow  tempo. 

Important  results  follow  from  the  above. 
Since  part  of  the  lesson  period  must  be  taken 
up  with  memorizing,  the  blind  student 
should  have  more  lessons  than  a  seeing  one, 
imless  he  has  competent  outside  help.  This  is 
the  case  even  where  advanced  pupils  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  teacher  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  fingering  and  phras¬ 
ing  of  any  piece  of  music  as  published  in  ink- 
print.  This  is  even  more  often  the  case  in 
regard  to  braille  editions,  since  choice  is  very 
restricted.  For  the  seeing  pupil,  the  teacher 
writes  his  alterations  in  the  inkprint  copy. 


This  is  not  possible  in  braille  where  changes 
either  have  to  be  remembered  or  written 
down,  both  methods  taking  time. 

It  also  follows  that  students  should  devote 
more  time  to  practice  to  make  up  for  the  time 
spent  in  memorizing. 

A  far-reaching  consequence  relates  to  the 
study  plan.  The  average  seeing  student  ac¬ 
quires  technique  and  style  by  working 
through  collections  of  studies  such  as  Kayser, 
Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  and  Paganini,  in 
addition  to  special  exercises  such  as  those 
by  Seveik,  Cavoursier,  Schradieck,  Casorti, 
Dancla,  and  Siebert.  The  memorizing  of  such 
a  course  by  a  blind  student  would  be  both 
arduous  and  wasteful  of  effort.  There  are 
some  exceptional  blind  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  great  facility  in  reading  braille  music 
and  have  a  fine  memory.  But  even  they  lose 
time  and  energy  in  the  process  of  learning 
these  works  by  heart  and  in  translating  what 
they  have  memorized  into  terms  of  actual 
playing  and  interpreting. 

Scales  and  broken  chords,  including  those 
of  the  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  and 
the  various  inversions,  present  no  difficulty, 
but  the  teacher  should  give  frequent  tests  to 
make  sure  that  the  student  realizes  what 
notes  he  is  playing. 

A  careful  selection  of  exercises  by  Seveik, 
Schradieck  and  others  is  most  valuable.  Such 
exercises  can  be  committed  to  memory  in  a 
few  seconds.  Full  attention  can  then  be 
focused  on  correct  movement,  independence 
and  strengthening  of  particular  muscles,  and 
on  technique  generally.  The  seeing  pupil  can 
concentrate  his  attention  on  such  matters  when 
practicing,  say,  a  Rode  study,  the  moment  he 
has  become  somewhat  familiar  with  it.  The 
blind  pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  memorizing  and  remembering 
quickly  enough  while  playing  the  study,  that, 
in  most  cases,  technique,  the  real  object  of 
the  study,  suffers  and,  worse  still,  the  blind 
pupil  is  very  likely  to  develop  bad  habits 
which  the  teacher  must  take  time  to  eradicate. 
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To  place  the  blind  pupil  more  nearly  on  a  tional  practice  and  facility  can  be  obtained  by 
par  with  his  seeing  fellow  student,  a  different  transposing  these  bars  into  various  keys,  thus 
method  of  approach  is  recommended.  giving  not  only  continuity  but  providing  also 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  vio-  invaluable  practice  in  transposing.  Thus, 
lin  school  was  written  long  after  Europe  had  memory  is  not  overburdened.  Should  the 
seen  many  fine  violinists  and  that  two  of  the  study  contain  passages  of  particular  signifi- 
greatest  violinists  of  all  time — Paganini  and  cance  which  do  not  appear  in  the  opening 
Ernst — ^had  had  the  choice  of  only  a  few  col-  phrases,  they  should  be  studied  separately 
lections  of  studies  to  work  on,  it  is  apparent  and,  if  possible,  connected  with  the  original 
that  a  very  high  degree  of  technique  can  be  phrase  in  a  suitable  key. 
achieved  even  without  the  aid  of  the  long  In  the  event  a  blind  musician  becomes  so 
course  of  studies,  exercises,  and  study  pieces  proficient  as  to  rank  as  a  professional  and 
nowadays  considered  essential  for  the  full  wishes  to  teach  seeing  pupils,  he  should  not 
training  of  professional  violinists.  It  becomes  find  it  difficult  to  finish  learning  the  studies 
a  question  of  a  very  careful  choice  of  works  he  memorized  only  in  part.  In  this  connection 
and  possibly  of  phrases  suited  to  the  particu-  it  should  be  noted  that  staff  notation  is  taught 
lar  pupil  to  be  trained.  by  blind  musicians  in  Britain  with  the  aid  of 

Concurrently  with  the  practicing  of  selected  the  May  hew  Music  Indicator  and  in  France 
movements,  purely  finger  and  bowing  exer-  with  the  aid  of  Raymond  Thiberge’s  Auto- 
dscs,  scales,  and  arpeggios  in  their  various  professeur.  The  latter  is  also  used  for  the  ac- 
inversions,  the  teacher  should  choose  melo-  quisition  of  considerable  virtuosity  in  sight- 
dies,  small  well-known  pieces  (requiring  the  reading. 

minimum  of  memorizing),  or  more  difficult  The  teacher  of  blind  pupils  should  have  his 
works  which,  in  addition  to  giving  pleasure,  arms  bared  to  above  the  elbow  during  lessons 
serve  directly  as  exercises  for  either  one  or  in  order  to  enable  his  pupils  to  understand 
both  hands.  To  cite  two  examples  of  very  exactly  how  a  particular  movement  is  exec- 
different  degrees  of  difficulty,  “D’ye  ken  John  uted,  which  muscles  come  into  play,  which 
Peel”  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Vivaldi  are  relaxed,  and  exactly  what  happens,  in 
Concerto  in  A  Minor  (arranged  by  Nachez)  order  that  a  desired  effect  may  be  obtained, 
serve  as  excellent  studies  for  strengthening  The  teacher  must  then  make  sure  that  the 
the  right  wrist  and  fingers  and  giving  free-  pupil’s  observations  have  been  correct  and  that 
dom  and  flexibility  to  the  bowing  arm.  Both  he  is  endeavoring  to  follow  correctly  what  he 
are  easy  to  memorize,  both  give  pleasure,  and  has  observed.  It  will  often  be  necessary,  espe- 
both  would  do  much  to  make  the  learning  cially  when  dealing  with  beginners,  to  assist 
of  certain  studies  unnecessary.  the  pupil  in  carrying  out  a  certain  movement. 

It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  avoid  the  Thus  the  teacher  should  help  the  pupil  to 
standard  studies.  Nevertheless  the  effort  of  draw  his  bow  straight  while  moving  the  right 
memorizing  them  can  be  considerably  cut  arm,  wrist,  fingers,  and  thumb  in  the  correct 
down.  In  nearly  all  instances  they  have  been  way.  The  pupil  will,  after  a  time,  get  the 
written  to  develop  a  particular  movement  of  “feel”  of  the  combination  of  movements  and 
finger,  wrist,  or  forearm.  The  object  of  the  will  soon  be  able  to  draw  his  bow  at  right 
I  study  is  usually  apparent  in  the  opening  bars;  angles  to  the  strings  and  about  halfway  be- 
the  pattern  is  then  carried  through  the  entire  tween  the  bridge  and  finger  board.  The  blind 
,  study.  The  end  can,  therefore,  be  attained,  at  teacher  may  find  it  helpful  to  touch  the 
j  least  in  large  measure,  by  memorizing  and  bridge  lightly,  with  a  finger  of  the  left  hand 
practicing,  say,  the  first  eight  bars  only.  Addi-  and  to  dirert  the  pupil’s  right  hand  with  his 
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own  right  hand,  giving  less  and  less  guidance 
as  the  pupil  gains  confidence. 

It  would  be  wise  for  a  blind  teacher,  now 
and  again,  to  ask  a  seeing  colleague  to  check 
his  pupil’s  performance.  Although  this  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  scMTie  competent  person  has  ex¬ 
amined  his  work  will  give  him  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  assured  that  nothing  has  escaped 
his  own  vigilance.  For  instance,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil’s  fingers 
have  in  every  instance  fallen  correctly  in  a 
quick  passage  although  the  trained  ear  can 
almost  invariably  detect  incorrect  positions. 
These  remarks  also  refer  to  the  general  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  pupil.  He  should  be  taught  from 
the  outset  to  give  an  impression  of  ease. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  seeing  person  to 
teach  braille  music  satisfactorily  unless  he 
himself  is  proficient  in  reading  with  his  fin¬ 


gers.  And  even  then,  a  blind  teacher  who 
is  a  practicing  musician  is  preferable  to  a 
seeing  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  since 
he  has  practical  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  the  difficulties  encountered  and  how  to 
overcome  them  most  easily.  It  is  probably  im 
possible  for  a  seeing  person  to  visualize  these 
difficulties  correctly.  While  it  is  useful  for  the 
seeing  music  teacher  to  know  the  braille  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  system  be 
taught  by  a  blind  person  until  the  pupil  has 
become  a  really  fluent  reader. 

Few  will  dispute  today  that  the  violin  has 
its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  Its  cultural,  social,  and  pastime  value 
is  acknowledged.  Given  talent,  patience,  and 
tenacity,  on  the  part  of  the  blind  student,  it 
may  even  lead  to  a  professional  career.  Its 
technical  difficulties,  though  great,  can  be  and 
have  been  overcome  with  gratifying  results. 
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ALTERNATIVE  SCALES  FOR  THE  MENTAL 
MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for  frequently  impatient  for  a  second  test,  fearing 
the  blind  it  is  now  the  custom  to  measure  the  that  the  unexpected  progress  some  child  has 
intelligence  of  all  new  students  as  soon  as  made  may  be  illusory,  and  seeking  the  as- 
they  have  been  in  residence  long  enough  to  surance  of  another  measurement.  In  some 
become  reasonably  accustomed  to  their  new  cases  the  “blossoming  out”  does  not  occur  for 
environment.  This  gives  valuable  evidence  as  several  years,  perhaps  due  to  the  slowing  ef- 
to  their  mental  maturity,  and,  taken  in  con-  feet  of  some  secondary  physical  handicap 
nection  with  any  school  records  that  may  be  which  yields  slowly  to  medical  treatment  or 
available,  indicates  their  probable  grade  level,  is  outgrown  in  an  environment  where  good 
A  second  test  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  physical  hygiene  is  maintained.  Now  it  is  ob- 
first  is  ordinarily  given  within  the  first  year  vious  that  when  pupils  are  retested  every  two 
if  the  pupil  has  made  rather  more  or  rather  or  three  years  a  certain  number  of  them,  par- 
less  progress  in  school  work  than  was  ex-  ticularly  the  brighter  ones,  are  very  likely  to 
pected;  and  regular  routine  retests  at  two  or  remember  some  of  the  details  of  any  test  scale, 
three  year  intervals  serve  to  show  whether  or  or  may  be  tempted  to  talk  over  their  answers, 
not  the  pupils  are  developing  normally  and  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  IQ’s  may  bc- 
hclp  to  explain  the  quality  of  the  work  they  come  spuriously  high.  This  is  the  first  reason 
are  able  to  accomplish  in  the  grades.  This  for  desiring  alternative  scales  for  testing  the 
system  of  frequent  retesting  was  established  blind. 

quite  early  in  the  history  of  mental  measure-  A  second  reason  for  pressing  alternative 
ment  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  be-  tests  is  our  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cause  it  was  observed  that  a  considerable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  methods 
number  of  pupils  do  not  at  first  show  their  of  testing  technique.  The  Hayes-Binet  tests, 
real  ability.  Apparently  the  inferior  environ-  which  have  been  used  very  extensively  with 
ment  in  which  many  blind  children  grow  up,  the  blind,  especially  in  the  form  distributed 
and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  in  their  since  1930,  were  based  largely  upon  Terman’s 
homes,  result  in  a  lack  of  stimulus,  or  a  lack  Stanford  Revision  of  1916  and  suffer  from  all 
of  opportunity,  for  normal  mental  develop-  the  defects  of  that  scale — defects  which  have 
ment.  Under  the  favorable  conditions  of  a  been  largely  removed  in  Terman  and  Mer- 
good  residential  school,  many  of  these  chil-  rill’s  revision  of  1937.  Although  we  have 
dren  “blossom  out,”  much  to  the  joy  as  well  fairly  convincing  evidence  of  the  general  va- 
as  the  surprise  of  their  teachers.  In  general  lidity  and  reliability  of  the  Hayes-Binet  scale, 
a  second  test  seems  to  be  a  better  indication  the  author  has  long  realized  that  both  ends  of 
of  what  may  later  be  expected  of  a  child  than  the  scale  were  far  from  satisfactory — the  tests 
is  his  first  test  and,  furthermore,  teachers  are  for  very  young  children  have  never  been 
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properly  standardized  because  so  few  cases 
come  to  the  attention  of  schools  and  their  test¬ 
ers,  and  the  tests  above  the  fourteen  year 
level  are  too  few  and  too  restricted  in  range 
to  give  an  adequate  measurement  of  bright 
adolescents. 

A  special  reason  for  proposing  as  alterna¬ 
tive  scales  the  particular  tests  covered  in  these 
articles  is  our  desire  to  obtain  a  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing — a 
comparison  that  was  not  possible  with  the 
Hayes-Binet  tests  which  were  adjusted  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  pupils  found  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  Such  direct  comparisons  are 
possible  when  we  use  with  the  blind  the 
Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Test,  our  se¬ 
lection  of  tests  from  the  L  and  M  series  of 
the  Terman-Merrill  Revision  of  1937,  or  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  Tests  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped. 

Discussions  of  the  two  latter  scales  will  be 
presented  in  succeeding  articles. 

THE  WECHSLER-BELLEVUE  INTELLIGENCE 
TEST^ 

This  test  series,  published  in  1939,  im¬ 
mediately  attracted  our  attention  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  (i)  it  was  the  first  intelligence  scale 
based  upon  a  study  of  adults;  and  (2)  it  per¬ 
mits  a  direct  comparison  of  the  blind  with 
the  seeing.  The  Wechsler  scale  is  a  point  scale 
(not  a  year  scale  like  the  Binet)  composed  of 
five  verbal  tests,  a  vocabulary  test,  and  five 
performance  tests.  It  has  been  standardized 
upon  a  large,  representative  sample  of  our 
population.  The  performance  tests  cannot  be 
given  to  the  blind,  but  the  five  verbal  tests 
and  the  vocabulary  test  can  be  used  practically 
without  change.  Tables  are  provided  from 
which  an  IQ  may  be  directly  read  off,  de¬ 
pending  upon  weighted  score  and  chrono¬ 
logical  age  from  ten  to  fifty-nine  years.  (A 


^Wechsler,  David.  The  Measurement  of  Adult  Intelli¬ 
gence.  and  Edition.  Baltimore,  Williams  and  Wilkins. 
1941.  348  pp. 


plan  is  given  for  calculating  IQ’s  even  for 
individuals  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  of  age.) 
Although  our  main  interest  is  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  young  children,  many  schools  fw 
the  blind  continue  to  retain  and  to  educate 
pupils  beyond  twenty  years  of  age  and  these 
pupils  need  occasional  testing.  An  adult  scale 
should  also  be  of  great  value  in  any  attempt 
at  vocational  guidance  of  blind  individuals 
outside  the  schools,  and  for  the  educational 
guidance  of  older  pupils  who  may  wish  to  go 
to  college. 

Testing  with  the  Wechsler  scale  was  begun 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  the  fall  of  1940.  We 
planned  to  test  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  pu¬ 
pils  fourteen  years  of  age  and  older,  age  four¬ 
teen  being  the  point  at  which  weaknesses  be¬ 
gin  to  be  evident  in  the  Hayes-Binet  scale, 
both  in  the  details  of  the  tests  themselves  and 
in  the  IQ  calculations  based  upon  mental  age. 
By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  well  over  one 
hundred  pupils  had  been  tested  and  a  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  the  results  was  begun. 

In  considering  the  suitability  of  any  test  it 
is  now  customary  to  seek  evidence  of  its  va¬ 
lidity  (to  make  sure  that  the  test  is  actually 
measuring  the  ability  we  want  to  measure) 
and  its  reliability  (to  determine  whether  the 
test  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  same  re¬ 
sults  whenever  it  is  used).  Our  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Wechsler  scale  meets  both  these 
requirements  quite  satisfactorily. 

/.  The  validity  of  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  scale 

when  used  with  the  blind. 

The  validity  of  the  results  of  our  use  of  the 
Wechsler  scale  is  attested  by  several  lines  of 
evidence,  (i)  The  IQ’s  obtained  give  a 
normal  bell-shaped  distribution  with  no  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  piling  up  of  scores  at  either 
extreme  and  a  range  from  138  to  50  IQ,  with 
a  mean  score  at  103  IQ.  (2)  The  Wechsler 
IQ’s  have  a  very  high  correlation  with  other 
measurements  of  the  intelligence  of  the  same 
pupils;  r=.85  with  the  Hayes-Binet  and 
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r=.89  with  our  sclcaion  of  tests  from  the 
Tcrman  L-M  scries.  (For  a  discussion  of 
the  significance  of  correlation  figures  see  the 
writer’s  paper,  “Mental  Measurements  of  the 
Blind:  History,  Inventory,  Criticism.”^)  (3) 
The  Wcchslcr  IQ’s  have  a  very  satisfactory 
correlation  (r^.yo)  with  the  scores  obtained 
in  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  which 
measure  success  in  school  work.  (4)  Our 
Wechslcr  IQ’s  increase  regularly  with  school 
status,  as  shown  in  Table  I  below. 

When  testing  in  the  upper  school,  no  se¬ 
lection  of  subjects  was  made,  except  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  conflicts  between  test  appoint¬ 
ments  and  class  schedules.  Our  plan  was  to 


drop,  as  one  would  expect,  for  the  “sp>ccials.” 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  if  we  read  the 
table  across  horizontally,  in  each  group  the 
mean  IQ’s  are  lowest  for  the  Haycs-Binct 
tests,  higher  for  the  Wcchslcr,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  the  “specials,”  higher  still  for  the 
Terman-Merrill  tests.  This  is  just  the  result 
we  had  expected.  Since  all  our  subjects  were 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  at  a  high  IQ  in  the 
Wcchslcr  than  in  the  Haycs-Binct  which 
makes  very  high  IQ’s  unlikely  in  the  early 
teens  and  impossible  later.  In  the  Haycs-Binct 
test,  as  in  the  Terman  1916  Revision  upon 
which  it  was  based,  the  highest  possible 


TABLE  I.  MEAN  IQ’s  OBTAINED  ON  DIFFERENT  SCALES  BY  DIFFERENT  GROUPS 


Hayes-Binet  WeehsUr  Terman-Merrill  L-M 

Groups  . - • - >  • - - •  • - * - 


No.  Tested  Mean  IQ  No.  Tested  Mean  IQ  No.  Tested  Mean  IQ 

Graduates .  14  109  14  125  13  132 

High  School .  40  107  40  115  18  121 

Grades  7-9 .  34  106  34  113  23  116 

Specials .  28  77  28  84  U  78 

Totals .  116  n6  6i 


test  every  pupil  who  was  above  the  age  at 
which  he  would  be  retained  in  the  lower 
school.  As  a  result  we  tested  a  considerable 
number  of  ungraded  “specials”  of  very  mod¬ 
est  ability — ^pupils  unable  to  do  very  much 
academic  work,  but  making  enough  progress 
with  handwork  to  justify  their  retention  in 
an  educational  institution — and  about  half 
as  many  high  school  graduates  of  conspicuous 
ability  who  were  doing  advanced  work  at 
Perkins,  principally  in  music. 

A  study  of  Table  I  will  show  that  our  four 
groups  are  pretty  well  distinguished  by  their 
mean  IQ’s.  In  all  three  scales  the  means  of 
the  graduates  arc  the  highest;  those  of  the 
high  school  pupils  next;  then,  the  means 
of  the  pupils  in  the  grades;  with  a  marked 

*  The  Teachers  Forum,  January,  1941.  pp.  42-52. 


mental  age  is  nineteen  years,  six  months,  ob¬ 
tainable  only  when  the  whole  scries  of  tests 
has  been  passed  without  error;  and  the  high¬ 
est  possible  IQ,  obtained  by  dividing  the 
maximum  mental  age  by  sixteen  years  chron¬ 
ological  age,  is  122.  This  explains  why  there 
is  so  Uttlc  difference  in  the  mean  IQ  for  the 
three  upper  groups — even  if  thc^  pupils  had 
earned  very  high  IQ’s  when  they  were 
younger,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such 
high  IQ’s  from  sixteen  years  onward  just  be¬ 
cause  of  the  method  used  in  calculating 
them.  We  arc  therefore  inclined  to  accept 
our  new  Wcchslcr  IQ’s  as  more  likely  to  ex¬ 
press  the  real  ability  of  the  older  pupils 
than  the  Haycs-Binct  IQ’s  and  to  use  them 
in  our  future  calculations.  The  Tcrman-Mcr- 
rill  IQ’s  arc  still  higher  and  show  just  about 
as  much  advance  over  the  Hayes-Binet  IQ’s 
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as  would  be  expected  from  recent  reports  of 
the  use  of  the  Terman-Merrill  tests  with 
seeing  pupils — twenty  or  more  points  with 
very  superior  children,  ten  points  with  aver¬ 
age  children,  and  no  gain  or  even  a  loss  with 
inferior  children. 

2.  The  reliability  of  the  W echsler-Bellevue 

scale  when  used  with  the  blind. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  determine 
the  reliability  of  the  Wechsler  tests  by  the 
method  of  retesting,  but  we  have  calculated 
many  correlations  to  measure  the  internal 
consistency  of  the  tests,  with  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Qjrrelating  three  of  the  tests  with 
the  other  three,  we  obtained  a  result  equal  to 
that  reported  by  Wechsler  when  correlating 
four  tests  with  four  others,  r  =  .9o;  corre¬ 
lating  his  five  verbal  tests  with  four  others 
plus  vocabulary  gave  r  =  .98,  r  =  .97,  and 
r  =  .96  in  the  three  combinations  we  tried; 
fifteen  correlations  in  which  each  test  was 
compared  with  five  others  gave  r’s  from  .80 
to  .65;  and  twenty-eight  correlations  in  which 
each  test  was  correlated  with  every  other 
test  gave  r’s  from  .78  to  .54.  This  last  series 
of  correlations  may  be  compared  with  the 
intercorrelations  of  the  eight  Army  Alpha 
tests  when  r’s  from  .86  to  .59  were  obtained, 
our  correlations  being  just  about  what  would 
be  expected  when  a  series  of  verbal  tests  is 
compared. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  whole  scale  of  tests,  our 
next  step  was  to  apply  some  of  the  same 
methods  of  study  to  each  of  the  six  tests  sep¬ 
arately.  (i)  Distributions  of  the  scores  in  each 
test  were  made,  and  the  mean  scores  for  each 
of  our  four  school  groups  compared  with 
every  other  and  with  mean  scores  reported 
for  the  seeing.  In  each  of  the  six  tests  the  dis¬ 
tributions  for  the  whole  school,  and  the  distri¬ 
butions  for  the  pupils  in  the  three  upper 
groups  combined,  took  the  normal  bell¬ 
shaped  form.  (2)  Table  II  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  compare  our  various  groups  in  terms 


of  average  attainment.  The  Perkins  postgrad¬ 
uates  have  mean  scores  slightly  below  the 
mean  scores  for  104  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
freshmen  tested  in  1939  in  the  vocabulary 
and  comprehension  tests,  but  they  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  college  freshmen  in  the  other  four 
tests;  the  Perkins  high  school  pupils  have 
lower  mean  scores  than  the  postgraduates  in 
every  test  and  are  well  below  the  college 
freshmen  in  every  test  except  digits  span. 
Both  these  school  groups  may  be  properly 
compared  with  the  college  freshmen  as  far  as 
age  is  concerned,  the  postgraduates  ranging 
in  age  from  18  years,  3  months,  to  25  years,  3 
months,  with  a  mean  age  of  21  years,  10 
months,  while  the  high  school  group  range 
in  age  from  23  years,  i  month,  to  16  years,  7 
months,  with  a  mean  age  of  18  years,  10 
months.  Of  course  some  of  the  blind  have 
not  enjoyed  such  uninterrupted  educational 
advantages  as  the  college  freshmen,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  lower  scores  in  the  high 
school  group.  But  so  far  as  the  abilities  meas¬ 
ured  by  these  tests  depend  upon  native  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  normal  processes  of  maturing 
with  age,  the  Perkins  and  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  on  a  similar  basis,  and  the 
tests  appear  to  be  fair  to  the  blind. 

(3)  The  lower  part  of  Table  II  facilitates 
the  comparison  of  the  attainment  of  the  120 
pupils  tested  at  Perkins  with  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  of  seeing  people.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Perkins  pupils  test  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  seeing  for  the  same  range  of  ages 
in  the  vocabulary  test  (as  the  author  has  re¬ 
ported  for  other  vocabulary  tests  in  his  article, 
“Words  Are  Wise  Men’s  Counters  [Hobbes]: 
How  Rich  Are  the  Blind?”®),  about  equal  to 
the  seeing  in  the  tests  of  general  information 
and  arithmetic,  and  distinctly  above  the  see¬ 
ing  in  comprehension,  similarities,  and  digits 
span.  Again  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Wechsler  tests  are  not  unfair  to  the  blind. 

(4)  Finally  Table  II  shows  in  each  test  the 


®  The  Teachers  Forum,  May,  1938.  pp.  94-103,  108. 
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same  relation  to  school  status  as  was  discov¬ 
ered  for  the  scale  as  a  whole:  the  postgradu¬ 
ates  always  have  the  highest  mean,  the  high 
school  pupils  test  lower,  and  the  grade  pupils 
still  lower,  with  a  decided  drop  in  means  for 
the  “specials.” 

An  item  analysis  of  the  W echsler-Bellevue 
i  scale  when  used  with  the  blind. 

Our  item  analysis  of  the  six  tests  gives  us 
j  further  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  these 
j  tests  with  the  blind.  Wechsler  states  that  in 
j  each  test  the  items  are  presented  approxi- 
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have  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  our 
groups.  In  the  information  test,  for  instance, 
the  first  ten  items  were  passed  by  very  large 
per  cents  of  the  pupils;  number  ii,  “How  far 
is  it  from  Paris  to  New  York?”  caused  a  great 
deal  of  trouble;  the  next  two  items  were  very 
easy,  while  number  14,  “Who  discovered  the 
North  Pole?”  was  much  the  hardest  item  up 
to  that  point.  At  question  21,  “What  is  the 
Koran?”  all  the  curves  plunged  suddenly 
downward  and  the  last  four  items  were 
passed  by  very  few  pupils.  The  curves  for  the 
three  upper  groups  at  Perkins  were  very 


TABLE  II.  RESULTS  OF  WECHSLER’s  SIX  VERBAL  TESTS  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION.  MEAN  SCORES 


Vocabu¬ 

lary 

Test 

Infor¬ 

mation 

Test 

Compre¬ 

hension 

Test 

Simi¬ 

larities 

Test 

Arith¬ 

metic 

Test 

Digits 

S^n 

Test 

No.  Tested  Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mt.  Holyoke  Freshmen. . .  104  29.9  18.4  16.2  16.2  8.3  12.4 

Perkins  Postgraduates. . . .  13  27?9  IsT?  TsT?  1772  97l  14.6 

High  School .  41  25.1  16.9  14.4  14.4  7.9  13.3 

Grades  7-9.... .  34  21.2  16.8  12.7  12.9  7.8  13.2 

Above  three  groups .  88  24.  16.5  14.  14.9  8.1  13.5 

Specials .  32  14.2  9.2  9.5  11.1  4.4  9.9 

All  Perkins .  120  2l74  lITo  HTs  iTa  Ta  12.6 

Wechsler  Standards* .  490  24^1  14-15  10-11  11-12  7^^  11-12 


*  The  Wechsler  standards  have  been  calculated  by  taking  the  mean  weighted  scores  for  ages  14-24  which 
he  gives  in  Table  40,  page  214, and  transmuting  these  weighted  scores  into  the  equivalent  raw  scores  accord¬ 
ing  to  Table  37,  page  182.  No  weighted  score  is  given  for  the  vocabulary  test  so  the  Wechsler  standard  is 
merely  an  estimate. 


mately  in  the  order  of  difficulty  for  the 
sample  of  the  population  used  in  his  stan¬ 
dardization,  though  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  somewhat  different  order  for 
the  items  of  the  information  test  in  certain 
localities  or  with  groups  of  different  national 
origin,  and  for  the  words  in  the  vocabulary 
test  or  the  problems  in  the  arithmetic  test  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varied  interests  and  points  em¬ 
phasized  by  teachers.  So  we  have  made  tables 
and  curves  for  each  test  showing  the  per  cent 
of  each  group  of  pupils  passing  each  item  in¬ 
volved.  In  general  the  items  put  first  by 
Wechsler  have  been  the  easiest  for  our  blind 
subjects,  while  those  placed  toward  the  end 


similar  to  the  curve  for  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
freshmen,  while  the  curve  for  the  “specials” 
was  much  below  the  others  all  through  the 
test.  Much  the  same  result  was  obtained  in 
the  vocabulary  test:  the  first  thirteen  words 
were  very  easy;  number  14,  “armory,”  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  the  next  few  words 
were  easy  for  the  postgraduates  but  there  was 
a  considerable  downward  tendency  for  the 
other  groups,  “nitroglycerine”  (number  20) 
proving  especially  difficult;  then  for  about 
ten  words  the  curves  for  the  different  groups 
separated,  the  postgraduates  doing  about  as 
well  as  the  college  freshmen,  while  the  others 
ranged  themselves  in  regular  order  below; 
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for  the  last  ten  words  we  find  very  few  passes 
even  among  the  graduates.  In  the  arithmetic 
test,  the  first  seven  problems  gave  practically 
no  difficulty  for  any  pupils  except  the  “spe¬ 
cials”  whose  curve  started  to  fall  at  the  second 
problem;  at  problem  eight  only  the  gradu¬ 
ates  had  high  per  cents  passing  and  at  prob¬ 
lems  nine  and  ten  all  the  curves  were  plung¬ 
ing  rapidly  downward.  In  the  similarities  test, 
the  curves  for  the  twelve  items  are  fairly  reg¬ 
ular,  though  number  7,  “In  what  way  are 
wood  and  alcohol  aUke?”  seemed  particularly 
difficult;  and  number  8,  “In  what  way  are  the 
eye  and  the  ear  alike.?”  seemed  particularly 
easy.  In  the  comprehension  test,  the  curves  for 
the  ten  items  went  down  with  fair  regular¬ 
ity,  though  number  5,  “Why  are  shoes  made 
of  leather?”  seemed  very  difficult,  while  num¬ 
ber  10,  “Why  are  people  who  are  born  deaf 
usually  unable  to  talk?”  was  particularly  easy, 
perhaps  because  the  deaf-blind  department  at 
Perkins  had  directed  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  deaf.  In  general  our  item  analysis 
would  indicate  that  Wechsler’s  selection  of 
items  is  satisfactory  in  range  of  difficulty,  and 
that  there  is  no  considerable  number  of  items 
that  are  either  abnormally  easy  or  abnormally 
difficult  for  the  blind. 

A  Wechsler  scale  for  use  with  the  blind. 

Wechsler’s  IQ  tables  are  based  upon  scores 
obtained  with  five  verbal  tests,  and  we  have 
used  and  studied  six  tests — the  five  tests  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  verbal  scale  and  the  vocabulary 
test  which  he  strongly  recommends.  We  have 
decided  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  his 
vocabulary  test  for  his  digits  span  for  several 
reasons.  As  he  says,  the  digits  test  is  easy  to 
administer,  easy  to  score,  and  specific  as  to  the 
type  of  ability  it  measures,  but  as  a  test  of  in¬ 
telligence  it  is  among  the  poorest  for  it  gen¬ 


erally  correlates  very  poorly  with  all  other 
tests  of  intelligence.  In  his  work  with  the 
seeing  and  in  our  work  with  the  blind,  the 
digits  test  had  the  lowest  correlation  with  the 
combined  score  of  the  other  tests  and  the 
lowest  average  correlation  when  each  test  was 
correlated  with  all  the  others.  His  vocabulary 
test,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  highest 
correlations  in  both  methods  of  comparison. 
Since  the  digits  test  has  considerable  value 
when  used  with  younger  pupils,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Terman-Merrill  IvM  series, 
we  have  decided  to  retain  it  in  that  scale  but 
to  omit  it  from  our  Wechsler  scale  for  the 
blind  and  avoid  duplication. 

5.  Directions  for  using  the  Wechsler  scale 
with  the  blind. 

The  directions  for  giving  the  tests  of  this 
scale  are  fully  explained  in  the  manual  which 
forms  the  third  part  of  Wechsler’s  book  and 
these  directions  should  be  carried  out  exactly 
in  testing  the  blind  with  the  following  two 
slight  changes:  (i)  in  the  Comprehension 
Test,  Wechsler’s  alternative  items  should  be 
substituted  for  questions  2  and  7  which  do 
not  seem  quite  fair  to  the  blind,  especially 
those  who  have  never  had  vision;  and  (2) 
in  the  Arithmetic  Test,  before  giving  ex¬ 
amples  9  and  10,  which  seeing  subjects  read 
from  a  printed  slip,  the  tester  should  say,  “I 
shall  read  this  example  to  you  twice  before 
you  begin  work  on  it,  as  there  are  numerous 
details  to  remember.”  It  seems  permissible  to 
give  further  repetitions  if  requested,  but  the 
extra  credit  should  be  allowed  only  if  the  so¬ 
lution  is  made  within  fifteen  seconds  after 
the  second  reading.  Record  sheets  may  be 
purchased  from  the  publishers  or  from  the 
Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

‘THE  CHILD  IS  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN’ 


The  following  is  an  address  delivered  at  the 
St.  George  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  i8, 1942, 
at  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  completion  of 
twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the  blind. — edi¬ 
tor’s  NOTE 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Friends: 

You  ask  me  to  illustrate  this  saying  from 
the  school  life  of  Peter  Joseph  Salmon,  whose 
manhood  my  audience  knows  to  have  been 
actuated  by  kindliness,  neighborliness,  co¬ 
operation,  and  service. 

Well;  please,  all  of  you,  fancy  Peter  when 
a  small  boy,  struggling  to  keep  up  at  public 
school,  but  unable  to  do  so  because  troubled 
with  poor  eyesight;  therefore  discouraged 
and  unhappy.  Next,  see  him  in  a  private 
school  all  of  whose  pupils  are  blind,  and 
note  the  transformation.  Because  his  mates 
are  far  more  shut  in  than  he,  his  discourage¬ 
ment  has  taken  wings  and  flown  out  of  the 
window,  never  to  reappear.  He  can  hence¬ 
forth  be  a  leader  and  is  one,  particularly  up¬ 
on  the  playground.  He  introduces  new 
games.  The  place  rings  with  unwonted  mer¬ 
riment.  His  modicum  of  eyesight  has  leav¬ 
ened  the  whole  lump.  Each  new  child  in  suc¬ 
cession  forgets  to  be  homesick;  and,  as  to 
Peter  himself,  he  wears  so  substantial  a  smile 
that  even  blindness  can  see  it.  Naturally 
everybody  loves  him. 

To  love  may  be  the  greatest  verb  in  the 
world,  but  our  boy  has  discovered  a  greater — 
to  serve.  So,  from  that  time  forth  he  was  to 
live  for  others.  Presently  Tommy  Stringer, 
who  was  both  deaf  and  blind,  joined  him  at 
school.  Peter  quickly  learned  the  finger  al¬ 
phabet,  became  Tommy’s  companion — and 


even  considered  becoming  a  teacher  erf  the 
deaf-blind.  Later,  however,  he  chose  piano¬ 
tuning  as  a  more  certain  calling  and,  having 
earned  his  certificate,  put  in  a  summer  earn¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  repay  at  once  a  sum  he 
had  had  to  borrow. 

Meanwhile,  tuning  pianos  had  become  too 
humdrum  for  him.  Since  his  soul  craved 
something  having  the  human  touch,  he  got  a 
job  selling  for  the  New  York  Lighthouse, 
then  one  of  wdder  opportimities  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
and  all  he  has  achieved  there  these  last 
twenty-five  years  you,  my  hearers,  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do. 

Let  me  therefore  return  to  the  school  years 
and  report  first,  what  three  old  teachers  of 
his  say;  that  what  I  myself  recall.  Mr.  Mabey 
says  that  Peter,  though  a  real  boy  and  full 
of  fun,  was  clean  and  honest,  holding  ever  to 
the  right;  yet  both  popular  and  a  leader;  that 
his  schoolmates  nicknamed  him  “The  Pope,” 
because  he  made  it  his  business  to  round  up 
his  fellow  Catholics  to  attend  early  Masses 
in  the  village.  Miss  Knowlton  remembers 
him  for  his  excellent  mixing  qualities,  adding 
that  all  the  young  teachers  loved  to  dance 
with  him.  Mr.  Gibson  declares  him  to  have 
been  a  great  pusher — that  once,  for  example, 
on  their  hike  to  New  Hampshire,  the  boy 
walked  so  indefatigably  that  he  raised  a  blis¬ 
ter  on  his  heel  and  had  to  be  sent  home  by 
train. 

Now  what  1  personally  remember  are 
these:  that  when  Peter  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  boys’  school  dramatics  he  took  in 
more  ticket  money  than  any  predecessor  had 
done;  that  whenever  I  particularly  wished  to 
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win  his  church’s  approval  of  some  new  proj¬ 
ect  at  school  I  had  only  to  send  him  and  his 
classmate  Arthur  Sullivan  to  explain  mat¬ 
ters.  No  one  could  have  had  better  coordi¬ 
nators.  Finally,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when 
Peter  chose  Joseph  for  his  confirmation  name 


he  did  so  out  of  admiration  for  Pharaoh’s 
great  steward  of  old. 

Perhaps  now,  in  acclaiming  Mr.  Salmon,  I 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  that 

The  childhood  shows  the  man, 

As  morning  shows  the  day. 


CULTURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ANN  S.  CULTON 


In  the  fall  of  1939  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind  offered,  for  the  first  time,  a  course 
in  cultural  science  for  boys.  This  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  domestic  science  course  for 
girls  and  has  as  its  main  objective,  training  in 
“better  living.” 

It  was  recognized  from  the  very  first  that 
in  order  for  the  course  to  be  of  practical 
value,  the  boys  must  have  actual  laboratory 
work  in  cooking  and  table  etiquette.  This 
portion  of  the  course  was  selected  to  be  given 
first,  because  every  boy  is  interested  in  food 
and  it  was  felt  that  actual  experience  in  cook¬ 
ing  would  arouse  and  maintain  enthusiasm. 
The  plan  called  for  practical  cooking  such  as 
might  be  useful  on  camping  trips  or  for 
simple  meals  in  the  home.  Class  lectures  fur¬ 
nished  the  needed  information  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  foods  according  to  their  nutritive 
value.  Menial  tasks,  such  as  potato  peeling, 
took  on  novel  attraction  when  fried  potatoes 
were  the  final  product. 

The  totally  blind  boy  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  problem  when  he  enters  the  kitchen.  The 
majority  of  such  boys  arc  found  to  have  good 
muscular  co-ordination  in  the  use  of  their 
hands.  This  is  helpful  in  peeling  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  use  of  spoons  for  stirring  and 
beating  food  mixtures  often  causes  difficulties 


which  must  be  overcome  by  practice.  In 
kitchen  work  it  is  never  suggested  that  there 
is  any  phase  which  the  blind  boy  cannot 
master  with  patient  practice  and  persever¬ 
ance.  The  use  of  the  gas  stove  must  be  care¬ 
fully  explained,  followed  by  a  demonstration 
for  each  pupil.  If  it  still  presents  a  problem, 
this  must  be  solved  by  additional  practice. 

In  residential  schools  of  any  type,  table  eti¬ 
quette  should  be  closely  supervised  and 
guided.  There  is  an  even  greater  need  for 
such  supervision  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Too 
often,  crowded  conditions  in  the  dining  room 
or  sympathy  for  the  handicapped  children 
leads  those  in  charge  either  to  neglect  formal 
training  or  to  wait  upon  the  individual  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  becomes  very  de¬ 
pendent.  In  the  cultural  science  class  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  the  boy  normal  home 
training.  From  the  first  the  teacher  and  pupik 
must  have  complete  understanding  so  that 
the  adolescent  boy’s  feelings  will  not  be  hurt 
when  he  is  corrected  because  of  the  position 
in  which  he  sits  at  the  table  or  because  of 
some  simple  action  which  a  seeing  boy  would 
quickly  change  by  imitation.  The  boys  arc 
encouraged  to  discuss  their  table  problems 
with  the  teacher  and  each  is  given  special 
attention,  first  by  a  theoretical  application  of 
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etiquette  and  then  by  practical  application  at 
the  table  in  the  home  economics  dining  room. 
After  the  position  and  manipulation  of  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon  are  mastered,  table  conversa¬ 
tion  is  introduced  and  stressed. 

Each  year,  at  Christmas  time,  the  cultural 
science  class  and  the  girls*  domestic  arts  class 
give  a  dinner  for  the  high  school  department 
and  faculty.  This  serves  as  a  social  event  as 
well  as  a  test  of  their  ability  to  cook,  serve, 
and  eat  a  somewhat  formal  meal.  Thus  far 
these  affairs  have  brought  forth  very  favor¬ 
able  comments  from  guests  as  to  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  handle  their  table  implements  while 
carrying  on  interesting  conversation. 

The  boys’  training  must  reach  into  as 
many  fields  as  possible  if  they  are  to  live 
normal  happy  lives.  With  this  in  mind,  one 
laboratory  period  each  week  is  devoted  to 
sewing  and  knitting.  The  sewing  consists  of 
simple  basting,  running,  and  hemming 
stitches.  Each  boy  makes  his  own  apron  to 
use  in  the  kitchen.  He  learns  to  sew  on 
buttons  and  to  darn  socks.  In  many  cases  the 
totally  blind  boys  enjoy  this  work  greatly. 
The  knitting  project  was  inaugurated  in  1940 
when  the  needs  for  Bundles  for  Britain  be¬ 
came  urgent.  As  the  boys  learned  to  knit, 
their  enthusiasm  spread  to  other  classes,  and 
many  leisure  hours  have  been  spent  in  knit¬ 
ting  while  listening  to  the  radio.  The  boys 
are  also  taught  the  meaning  of  being  well 
groomed;  and  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
so,  they  are  given  instructions  and  practice  in 
cleaning  and  pressing  their  own  clothes. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  subject  of 
personality  is  most  fascinating  to  the  high 
school  student.  What  is  this  very  real  and 
vital  thing  which  wc  call  personality.?  The 
answer  given  to  this  question  is  “the  way  in 
which  the  boy  reacts  to  life.”  It  is  the  way  the 
individual  changes  and  develops  in  a  social 
group.  It  is  the  way  a  person  is  known  and 


judged  by  people.  Personality  is  much  more 
important  than  beauty.  Play  and  recreation 
are  both  factors  in  personality  development. 
Association  with  the  right  sort  of  people  in¬ 
fluences  the  attitude  of  each  individual. 

It  is  wise  for  boys  to  become  interested  in 
some  worth-while  leisure-time  activity.  Such 
activities  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Wasting  time — to  be  avoided 

2.  Pastimes — ^to  be  encouraged 

3.  Hobbies — to  be  developed 

4.  Avocations — to  be  developed 

It  is  felt  that  wholesome  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion  tend  to  make  blind  persons  normally 
balanced  and  self-confident.  To  encourage 
the  development  of  leisure-time  activities 
several  clubs  have  been  formed.  One  of  these 
is  the  Hobby  Knitting  Club  in  which  articles 
are  made  for  the  Bundles  for  Britain  and  for 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  blind  boy,  like  his  seeing  friends, 
must  know  how  to  dress  for  each  social  occa¬ 
sion.  Since  he  cannot  learn  this  by  imitation, 
he  is  taught  carefully  and  thoroughly  what  a 
well-dressed  man  wears  on  all  occasions.  This 
is  made  more  interesting  by  having  a  sales¬ 
man  from  a  leading  haberdashery  come  and 
talk  with  the  boys.  Also,  he  advises  them  as 
to  the  best  values  in  clothing. 

This  course  offers  many  varied  and  chal¬ 
lenging  problems.  Each  boy  feels  free  to 
bring  any  problem  to  class  to  be  solved.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  in  the  Virginia  school 
that  after  they  have  had  a  two-year  course  in 
cultural  science,  the  boys  are  better  fitted  to 
make  their  way  in  our  highly  competitive 
world;  for  these  pupils  have  self-confidence 
in  their  social  and  business  contacts,  take 
pride  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  com¬ 
pete  on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis  with  the 
seeing  public  in  the  many  little  “niceties  of 
life.” 


LEARNING  BY  LISTENING 

fiotes  from  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project 


The  new  school  year  is  beginning  and  this 
seems  the  appropriate  time  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  teachers  a  few  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  “learning  by  listening.” 

A  CATALOG  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDINGS 

The  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts  pro¬ 
ject,  under  the  direction  of  I.  Keith  Tyler,  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  published  Recordings  for  School  Use, 
1942;  a  Catalog  of  Appraisals,  by  J.  Robert 
Miles  (World  Book  Company,  250  pp.  $1.00). 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  catalog  to  facilitate 
the  wise  purchase  and  effective  use  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  and  radio  transcriptions  in 
schools  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make 
intelligent  selections  from  the  many  record¬ 
ings  available.  A  large  number  of  titles  for 
almost  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  are 
surveyed  and  their  educational  value  care¬ 
fully  appraised.  In  a  very  instructive  intro- 
duaion  it  is  stressed  that  these  auditory  de¬ 
vices  “cannot  become  ‘automatic  teachers.’ 
Their  function  is  to  aid,  not  to  replace, 
teachers  in  the  implementation  of  curricular 
purposes  and  plans.”  Hundreds  of  recordings 
are  described  and  evaluated,  utilizing  critical 
reports  or  questionnaire  responses  secured 
from  three  general  sources:  specialists  in  the 
subject  matter  areas;  auditing  committees  of 
teachers;  and  actual  classroom  experience  of 
students  and  teachers.  In  appraising  the 
recordings,  the  catalog  reports  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  value,  the  clarity  and  comprehensibility, 
the  audience  interest  and  appeal,  and  the 
actual  or  possible  school  uses  of  the  programs. 
Recordings  are  listed  in  five  main  groups:  (i) 
Social  Studies  and  Science;  (2)  English 
Literature  and  Speech;  (3)  Foreign  Lan¬ 


guage;  (4)  Elementary  School  Programs; 
(5)  Miscellaneous. 

An  amazing  amount  of  work  must  have 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  catalog,  and 
its  use  is  highly  recommended  to  teachers  of 
the  blind  who  have  a  particular  interest  in 
auditory  teaching. 

In  a  special  appendix.  Dr.  R.  R.  Lowder- 
milk,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  project  and 
now  director  of  the  Radio  Script  and  Tran¬ 
scription  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
discusses  for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers  the 
technical  aspects  of  how  to  select  and  how  to 
operate  a  recording  player.  His  expert  com¬ 
ments  make  a  very  useful  addition  to  this 
most  valuable  and  timely  publication. 

The  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts  pro¬ 
ject,  supported  by  grants  from  the  General 
Education  Board  and  sponsored  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Education  Committee  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  is  “a  re¬ 
search  and  service  project  engaged  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  educational  values  of  radio  in  schools 
and  classrooms,  and  in  studying  the  social  and 
psychological  effects  of  radio  listening  upon 
children  and  young  people.  In  addition  to 
carrying  on  research  studies,  staff  members 
assist  teachers  in  the  use  of  auditory  materials, 
and  broadcasters  in  the  planning  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  educational  programs.”  The  project 
was  started  in  the  fall  of  1937  and  will  be 
terminated  in  1942. 

EVALUATION  OF  TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  annual  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio  and  the  American  Exhibition  of 
Recordings  of  Educational  Radio  Programs. 
The  Thirteenth  Institute  was  held  in  May, 
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1942,  and  the  Talking  Book  Education  Proj¬ 
ect  submitted  some  of  its  educational  record¬ 
ings  for  the  exhibition.  The  cemunents  and 
suggestions  of  the  preliminary  judges  were 
recently  released  to  us  and  are  highly  gratify¬ 
ing.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen  programs, 
mostly  from  radio  networks,  were  entered 
and  our  Talking  Books  were  evaluated 
against  this  background.  Here  are  a  few 
quotations  from  the  appraisals: 


On  the  Farm.  The  commentator’s  voice  is  good 
and  his  pacing  about  right  for  juvenile  listeners. 
He  covers  farm  life  fairly  completely.  The 
sounds  are  very  good  and  the  coiuity  fair  adds 
flavor  to  the  show. 

Elephants.  The  program  consists  of  a  fictitious 
trip  to  the  zoo  to  see  the  elephants.  Although 
produced  in  the  studio,  the  sounds  of  monkeys, 
elephants,  etc.,  are  effectively  introduced.  Mr. 
Turner  is  good  in  his  explanations  and  in  his 
choice  of  words.  A  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  without  having  the  program 
pedantic  or  dull.  The  animal  sounds  add  in  giv¬ 
ing  reality  to  the  scenes.  The  classification  of 
animals,  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  understandable  and  the  terms  carefully 
explained.  This  program  should  have  a  high 
appeal  for  children,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  their  eyesight.  It  capitalizes  upon  children’s 
love  of  animals. 

The  Story  of  Nathan  Hale.  The  dramatization 
is  very  effective  and  the  acting  convincing.  The 
voice  of  each  character  is  good.  The  program 
should  have  a  general  appeal  for  blind  children, 
as  well  as  for  some  other  children.  It  was  dra¬ 
matic,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  arouse 
undesirable  emotional  reactions.  The  suspense 
element  is  good. 

The  Pig  that  Gave  us  a  Two-House  Congress. 
The  show  is  significant  in  demonstrating  the 
rise  of  forces  of  democracy  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  program  is 
well  acted  and  produced.  The  sound  effects  are 
good  and  the  acting  convincing.  The  part  of 
Mrs.  Sherman  was  particularly  well  done.  This 
broadcast  should  have  a  high  appeal  for  chil¬ 
dren. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  quotation  of  such  im¬ 
partial  comments  will  induce  those  teachers 
of  the  blind  who  have  not  used  Talking 
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Books  to  give  them  a  trial  and  that  it  will 
confirm  the  Talking  Book<onscious  teachers 
in  their  attitude.  To  the  staff  of  the  Talking 
Book  Education  Projea,  these  comments  cer¬ 
tainly  are  highly  stimulating. 

EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  BOOK  LENDING  LIBRARY 

Up  to  the  present.  Talking  Books  recorded 
at  the  studios  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  could  be  secured  only  by  bor¬ 
rowing  them  from  the  Talking  Book  dis¬ 
tributing  libraries  or  by  buying  them  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
latter  procedure  has  been  found  impracticable 
by  many  schools  because  they  have  no  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  purpose,  and  the  former 
one  involves  certain  inconveniences,  as  books 
required  for  educational  purposes  are  needed 
on  definite  dates  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

A  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Founda¬ 
tion  enabled  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  establish  the  Educational  Talking 
Book  Lending  Library  with  the  aim  of  sup¬ 
plying  on  loan,  without  delay  and  without 
restrictions.  Talking  Book  records  for  use  in 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

The  procedure  of  securing  Talking  Book 
records  on  loan  is  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
postcard  indicating  the  title  and  author  of 
the  work,  the  name  of  the  teacher  requesting 
it,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  school  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  Talking  Book 
records  in  a  container  will  be  delivered  free 
of  charge.  They  may  be  kept  as  long  as 
needed  and  returned  in  the  same  container 
by  simply  reversing  the  address  card. 

Talking  Books  obtainable  are  listed  in 
Learning  by  Listening;  an  Annotated,  Classi¬ 
fied,  and  Graded  List  of  Talking  Book  Rec¬ 
ords  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  in 
Learning  by  Listening:  ig^o-jg4i  Supple¬ 
ment,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  or  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Only  Talking  Books  published 
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by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  included  in  the  lending  library.  This 
plan  does  in  no  way  affect  the  Talking  Book 
service  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 

The  services  of  the  Educational  Talking 
Book  Lending  Library  are  already  available 
and  teachers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this 
opportunity.  Address  all  communications  to 
Educational  Talking  Book  Lending  Library, 
American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  City. 

NEWLY  AVAILABLE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING 
BOORS 

The  following  list  comprises  all  special 
juvenile  Talking  Book  records  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
since  the  Learning  by  Listening,  ig^o-1^41 
Supplement  was  issued.  The  selection  of  titles 
was  based  on  recommendations  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Education  Project.^  These  Talking 
Books  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  through  orders  charge¬ 
able  to  the  quota  accounts  of  the  schools.  In 
the  list,  the  number  of  records  is  given  after 
each  title.  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate 
the  estimated  grade  level. 

Averill,  Esther,  and  Stanley,  Lila.  Powder,  ir. 

(4-5) 

The  story  of  a  colt,  a  duchess,  and  the  circus  (With 
sound  effects.) 

Beatty,  John  Y.  The  Baby  Whale,  Sharp  Ears. 

4r-  (3-5) 

A  well-told  true  account  of  a  whale’s  life. 

Bensel,  Walter.  On  Safari  in  Africa.  2r.  (6-  ) 

A  personal  interview  with  a  big  game  hunter.  (With 
sound  effects.) 

Benson,  Sally.  Stories  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes. 

9r-  (3-6) 

The  old  Greek  mythological  stories  retold. 


^  See  Lowenfeld,  B.  “Two  Years  of  the  Talking  Book 
Education  Project,”  Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Bien¬ 
nial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Worhers 
for  the  Blind,  1941.  p.  42. 


DeAngeli,  Marguerite.  Copper-toed  Boots. 

(4-6) 

A  story  of  a  country  boy  who  lived  in  Michigan  sixty 
years  ago,  giving  a  picture  of  family  and  community 
life. 

Dramatic  Hours  in  American  History  Series, 
by  Henry  Fisk  Carlton,  dramatized  with 
cast.  (6- ) 

The  Right  to  Print  the  Truth,  ir. 

The  Story  of  Nathan  Hale.  ir. 

The  Pig  that  Gave  us  a  Two-House  Con¬ 
gress.  ir. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  ir. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  ir. 

Henry  Hudson,  ir. 

Outstanding  events  in  American  history  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  dramatic  form.  These  plays  are  arranged 
for  the  Dramatic  Arts  Project  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  Thimble  Summer,  yr. 

(5-7) 

A  delightful  story  of  life  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  today. 
Awarded  the  Newbery  Medal,  1939. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Humphrey;  One  Hundred 
Years  Along  the  Wayside  with  a  Box  Tur- 
tle.  y.  (3-4) 

A  century  of  America’s  story  as  seen  by  a  wise  and 
travelled  turde. 

and 

Bishop,  Claire  Huchet.  Five  Chinese 
Brothers.  (1-3) 

An  old  Chinese  tale  amusingly  retold. 

Gatti,  Attilio.  Saranga,  the  Pygmy,  iir.  (5-  ) 

A  dramatic  and  authendc  story  of  a  Pygmy  boy  and 
his  life  in  the  equatorial  jungle  of  Africa. 

Henderson,  Le  Grand  (Le  Grand,  pseud.) 
Augustus  and  the  River,  y.  (4-6) 

The  tale  of  a  boy’s  life  on  a  shanty  boat  on  the  Mis- 
sbsippi.  (With  sound  effects.) 

Augustus  Goes  South,  y.  (4-6) 

A  laughter-filled  story  of  boyhood.  A  genuine  bit  of 
Americana.  (With  sound  effects.) 

Hewes,  Agnes  Danforth.  The  Iron  Doctor. 
i2r.  (6-  ) 

Describes  the  work  of  the  divers  in  salvaging  ships 
and  sinking  bridge  piers. 

James,  Will.  Young  Cowboy,  it.  (3-5) 

A  boy  and  a  horse  grow  up  together  on  a  Western 
ranch. 
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Kcelor,  Katharine  L.  Uttle  Fox;  the  Story 
of  an  Indian  Boy.  4r.  (3-5) 

A  narrative  description  of  the  daily  life  of  Indians  who 
lived  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  before  the  days  of 
the  white  setders. 

Lent,  Henry  B.  Flight  ij.  2r.  (3-6) 

On  a  flight  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  Bill  learns 
the  details  and  techniques  of  air  transport.  (With 
sound  effects.) 

Meadoweroft,  Enid  LaMonte.  By  Wagon 

and  Flatboat.  yr.  (4-6) 

The  story  of  the  westward  migration  of  two  Ameri¬ 
can  families  in  1789. 

Mersereau,  Ann.  Why  is  America?  a  Primer 
of  Democracy.  2t.  (3-5) 

An  appeal  for  good  cidzenship  stressing  the  values  of 
democracy.  (With  sound  effects.) 

Moses,  Horace  A.  Here  Comes  the  Circus.  2r. 

(3-6) 

Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  at  the  circus.  (With  sound 
effects.) 

Phillips,  Ethel  Calvert.  A  Name  for  Obed. 
6r.  (4.6) 

A  boy  spends  an  exciting  summer  on  the  coast  of 
Maine. 
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Robinson,  Tewn.  Pete.  4r.  (4-  ) 

A  dog  story  showing  us  dog  nature  and  human  na¬ 
ture  at  their  best  (With  sound  effects.) 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Call  it  Courage.  4r.  (3-6) 

A  Polynesian  legend  full  of  valiant  spirit.  Awarded 
the  Newbery  Medal,  1941.  (with  sound  effects.) 

Stolper,  Joel.  Patches.  2r.  (3-5) 

A  baby  giraffe  learns  the  dangers  of  life  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  plains  and  finally  finds  a  peaceful  life  in  the  zoo. 
(With  sound  effects.) 

Waldeck,  Jo  Besse.  Uttle  Jungle  Village,  pr. 

(3^) 

A  story  of  two  Indian  children  living  in  British 
Guiana. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Books  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  also  has  recently  published  a 
considerable  number  of  Talking  Books  suit¬ 
able  for  school  use,  such  as,  Uttle  Women, 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  The  Adventures 
of  Oliver  Twist.  A  list  of  these  titles  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Berthold  Lowenfeu) 
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IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING  THE  BLIND 

H.  R.  7484  and  S.  2714 

On  August  13  there  was  introduced  into 
Congress  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  7484,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Congressman  Barden,  and  an  identi¬ 
cal  companion  bill,  S.  2714,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  LaFollette. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  will  have  a  more  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  on  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
than  any  other  law  enacted  in  the  present 
century  with  the  possible  exception  of  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  bill  deserves 
the  most  careful  study  on  the  part  of  every 
worker  for  the  blind,  especially  those  engaged 
in  State  work  for  blind  people  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older. 

This  bill  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

Tide  I  provides  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  Federal  government  will  meet  the  cost  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war-disabled  in¬ 
dividuals  (not  including  the  blind)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  rehabilitation  training,  of  other  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  (not  including  the  blind),  and 
further  provides  for  meeting  by  the  Federal 


government  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  State  boards  for  vocational  educadon  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  dde,  as  well  as 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Federal  office. 

Tide  II  provides  that  the  Federal  government 
will  under  certain  conditions  match  with  one 
dollar  each  fifty  cents  expended  by  the  States 
for  the  vocational  training  of  disabled  persons, 
not  including  the  blind. 

Tide  III  provides  that  the  Federal  government 
will  meet  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  and  for  their 
placement  and  supervision  in  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  physical  rehabilitation,  training  of  special 
rehabilitation  agents,  and  special  vocational 
training  for  blind  persons,  including  the  war- 
blind.  (Note  that  there  is  no  State  matching  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  the  blind.) 

“Vocational  rehabilitation”  and  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  training”  have  been  defined  in  the  bill 
as  follows: 

Tide  I,  Sec.  109  (g) — ^The  term  “vocational 
rehabilitation”  means  the  rendering  of  a  disabled 
individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  remunerative  oc¬ 
cupation  and  his  placement  in  employment,  in¬ 
cluding,  where  needed,  physical  restoration  or 
repair,  medical  examination  and  care,  prosthetic 
and  other  devices,  physical  and  occupational 
therapy,  training,  placement  in  employment,  and 
other  appropriate  services. 

Tide  I,  109  (h) — ^The  term  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  training”  means  any  training  given  to 
render  a  disabled  individual  fit  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  much 
of  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  State 
commissions  for  the  blind  can  be  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  government  under  this  bill. 

In  Title  I  there  is  an  important  paragraph 
which  has  a  bearing  on  Title  III  reading  as 
follows: 

Sec.  106 — ^In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  tide  the  Administrator  may  enter  into 
agreements  or  cooperative  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  public  agencies  and  private  per¬ 
sons,  agencies,  or  institutions,  within  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  to  utilize 
their  services  and  facilities  and  to  compensate 
them  for  such  use.  The  Administrator  may 
delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee,  or  to  any 
agency,  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or 
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dt  any  political  subdivision  thereof  or  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  such  of  his 
powers  and  duties,  except  the  promulgation  of 
regulations,  as  he  finds  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  tide. 

A  circular  devoted  to  this  bill  emanating 
from  a  private  organization  in  Washington, 
in  commenting  on  Sec.  io6  states:  “The 
terms  of  Tide  I  indicate  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  make  these  contracts  with  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  for  the  blind  either  public  or 
private  and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
will  compensate  them  for  the  services  ren¬ 
dered.”  It  may  be  that  the  present  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  this 
project  in  the  way  indicated.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  binding  him  or  future 
Administrators  to  follow  this  procedure.  It 
simply  authorizes  him  to  do  so. 

We  have  received  many  communications 
from  workers  for  the  blind  expressing  con¬ 
cern  over  the  bill  as  it  will  federalize  most  of 
the  work  of  the  adult  blind  and  in  effect  sup¬ 
plant  State  commissions  and  other  State  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  decades.  Even  though  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  works  through  State  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  blind,  a  system  by  which  a 
large  proportion  of  their  work  will  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  government  and 
dictated  by  some  Federal  government  offi¬ 
cials  will  jeopardize  all  local  initiative  and 
independence  in  the  field  so  financed. 

Should  the  Federal  government  choose  to 
function  through  the  State  agencies  for  the 
blind,  paying  the  entire  cost  of  all  “voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation”  and  “rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing”  as  well  as  the  other  activities  outlined  in 
Title  III  of  H.  R.  7484  and  S.  2714,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  States  would  cease  to 
appropriate  any  monies  for  activities  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Some  State  officials  feel  that  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  if  the  Federal  government  takes  over 
the  financing  and  directing  of  this  large  area 
of  work  for  the  blind,  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 


cult  to  obtain  State  appropriations  for  the 
other  constructive  activities  of  the  State  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind,  and  these  State  de¬ 
partments  would  soon  become  simply  branch 
offices  of  a  Federal  agency  for  the  blind. 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  object  of 
this  bill — that  of  making  available  more 
adequate  funds  for  carrying  on  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country  and  of  a 
more  uniform  quality  of  service  to  blind 
people  wherever  they  may  live.  Those  who 
had  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  this  measure 
should  be  particularly  commended  for  their 
care  in  setting  up  service  for  the  blind  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  State  boards  for 
vocational  education.  Under  the  Federal  Act 
creating  the  State  boards  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  these  boards  may  theoretically  provide 
adequate  services  for  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind,  but  experience  over  two 
decades  has  shown  that  the  blind  are  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  by  these  boards  in  most 
states.  We  especially  approve  of  the  plan 
provided  for  in  the  legislation  by  which  the 
Federal  government  will  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility  so  far  as  the  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  of  war-blind  persons  is  concerned.  We 
strongly  recommend,  however,  that  H.  R. 
7484  and  S.  2714  be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  In  order  to  give  the  States  an  equal  voice 
with  the  Federal  government  in  the  initiation 
and  management  of  their  activities,  the  States 
should  be  required  to  match  Federal  funds  on 
some  basis — either  dollar  for  dollar  or  fifty  cents 
for  each  dollar  expended  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

2.  In  order  to  insure  that  duplicate  agencies 
will  not  be  set  up  by  the  Federal  government, 
a  system  should  be  worked  out  by  which  the 
Administrator  works  through  the  State  agencies 
for  the  blind. 

The  American  committee  on  the  war-blind 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  urged  that  the  legislation  be  clari¬ 
fied  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  special 
services  will  be  set  up  for  the  war-blind. 

There  has  been  scheduled  for  October  15  a 
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hearing  before  the  sub-conunittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  for  special 
testimony  relating  to  the  section  of  this  bill 
which  pertains  to  the  blind. 

Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE  REPAIR 
BILL 

H.  R.  7273  authorizing  a  Congressional 
appropriation  of  $20,000  per  annum  for  the 
repair  of  government-owned  Talking  Book 
machines  passed  the  Senate  on  September  21. 
It  had  already  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  has  since  been  signed  by  the 
President.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  special  appropriation  under  this  Act  before 
it  can  go  into  effect.  Talking  Book  machine 
owners  are  indebted  to  the  kind  interest  of 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Sccrest,  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  to  Senator 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  who  looked  after  its  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Secrest,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Library,  recendy  resigned  from  Congress  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy.  He  now  holds  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  Lieutenant  Commander.  Congress¬ 
man  Secrest  has  long  been  a  good  friend  of 
blind  people.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  but  $20,000 
which  will  not  cover  all  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  Talking  Book  machines.  It  will, 
however,  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of 
most  major  repairs  and  will  in  this  way  help 
the  States  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
they  have  undertaken  of  keeping  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  order.  After  the  appropriation  has 
been  made  those  having  custody  of  the 
government-owned  Talking  Book  machines 
will  doubdess  receive  detailed  instructions  as 
to  just  how  much  service  they  may  count  on 
under  this  law. 


CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATION 

A  new  chapter  has  been  added  to  Division 
5,  Part  I,  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code, 
State  of  California,  by  the  1941  session  of  the 
California  Legislature.  This  new  Chapter  3 
is  entitled  “Aid  to  Partially  Self-Supporting 
Blind  Residents”  and  provides  that  any  blind 
resident  who  can  establish  that  he  is  able  to 
to  secure  and  willing  to  use  resources  or  in¬ 
come  which  he  is  permitted  to  retain  for  the 
purposes  of  self-support,  may  have  an  in¬ 
come  from  certain  specified  sources  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  hundred  dollars  annually  and 
receive  assistance  under  this  law.  A  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  plan  for  self-support  and  a 
sincere,  sustained  effort  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  are  the  criteria  which  determine  eligi¬ 
bility  for  Aid  to  Partially  Self-Supporting 
Blind  Residents,  rather  than  the  amount 
income  which  may  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  The  intent,  as  well  as  the  ability,  of 
the  individual  are  considered  in  determining 
the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  self-support  on  a  reasonable  level. 

An  amendment  to  Section  3084  of  Chap¬ 
ter  I,  Part  I,  Division  5,  “Aid  to  Needy 
Blind,”  was  enacted  as  an  urgency  matter  to 
bring  the  California  law  into  conformity 
with  Federal  requirements  and  provides  that 
the  amount  of  aid  to  which  any  applicant 
shall  be  entitled  shall  be,  when  added  to  the 
income  (including  the  value  of  currently 
used  resources,  but  excepting  casual  income 
and  inconsequential  resources)  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  from  all  other  sources,  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  The  amendment,  however,  recog¬ 
nizes  that  actual  needs  may  be  in  excess  of 
the  grant  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  and,  when 
an  individual  shows  verified  need  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  grant,  any  income  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  have  is  taken  into  consideration 
in  arriving  at  the  amount  of  grant  to  which 
he  might  be  eligible. 

These  are  two  important  changes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  legislative  provisions  for  assistance  to 
the  blind  in  this  State. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  HOME 
TEACHERS 

The  first  summer  course  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  was  given  at  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  22  to  July  31. 

Twenty-three  students  from  fourteen  states 
were  enrolled,  all  but  one  of  them  already 
holding  paid  positions  in  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  most  of  them  with  at  least  five 
years  of  professional  experience  behind  them. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  agency  by  which 
the  home  teacher  was  employed  had  facili¬ 
tated  arrangements  by  granting  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  with  pay,  by  making  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  toward  her  expense,  or  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  methods. 

Although  there  were  no  academic  pre¬ 
requisites  for  admission  to  the  course,  the 
enrollment  included  one  Ph.  D.,  one  M.  A., 
and  eight  other  college  graduates.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  student  group  displayed  a  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
which  ensured  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
in  all  classes. 

Five  subjects  were  offered:  (i)  Eye  Con- 
didons  and  their  Effects  on  the  Individual, 
by  Dr.  Irwin  Stolzar,  a  practicing  ophthal¬ 
mologist  of  Cleveland;  (2)  Social  Case  Work, 
and  (3)  Community  Resources,  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Berkowitz  of  the  Institute  of  Family 
Service,  Cleveland;  (4)  Psychology  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director 
of  Educational  Research,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  and  (5)  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind,  by  Miss 


Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of  the  staff  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  courses  carried  under¬ 
graduate  credit  and  the  two  courses  in  social 
work  also  counted  for  graduate  credit  in  the 
School  of  Education.  Miss  McKay  served  as 
co-ordinator  of  the  course. 

Classes  were  conducted  on  five  days  a 
week  with  four  lectures  scheduled  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  rest 
of  the  afternoon  was  kept  free  for  individual 
and  group  studies  including  assigned  read¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  term  papers. 

An  essential  part  of  the  course  was  the 
volunteer  reading  service  generously  provided 
by  volunteers  from  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind.  Not  only  were  these  volunteers 
faithful  and  indefatigable  in  their  reading 
but  their  personal  interest  in  the  students  led 
to  many  extra-curricular  pleasures  and  to 
lasting  friendships  between  students  and 
volunteers. 

Through  the  unstinting  co-operation  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Department  for 
the  Blind,  an  ample  supply  of  professional 
literature  in  braille  was  made  available  on  the 
campus. 

Prominent  workers  for  the  blind  were  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  students,  among  them 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Mr.  Morris  Frank,  The  Seeing  Eye; 
Mr.  Milton  Klein,  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Welfare;  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  not  “all  work  and  no  play.”  Outside 
of  class  hours  many  recreational  features  were 
arranged.  A  picnic  at  Highbrook  Lodge,  the 
summer  camp  operated  by  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  a  luncheon  and 
tour  of  observation  at  Grasselli  House,  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Society,  were  among  the 
enjoyable  occasions.  An  outdoor  supper  in 
the  nationally  famous  garden  of  Mrs.  Ker- 
mode  F.  Gill  was  a  memorable  event.  Mr. 
Jack  Krapp,  a  Board  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Blind,  devoted  an  evening  to  a  show¬ 
ing  of  his  colored  motion  picture  depicting 
the  activities  of  the  Society — a  film  which  was 
generally  voted  to  be  not  only  a  faithful 
representation  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Cleve¬ 
land  but  also  an  unusual  piece  of  social  work 
publicity. 

An  all-day  boat  trip  to  Cedar  Point  on 
Lake  Erie,  informal  parties  to  attend  the  sum¬ 
mer  theaters  and  symphony  concerts,  and 
sightseeing  trips  were  among  the  recreations, 
and  almost  every  evening  brought  “coke 
parties”  at  the  neighborhood  drug  store 
where  the  strains  of  the  “juke  box”  mingled 
with  student  banter  and  serious  discussions. 

Almost  all  students  had  their  rooms  in  one 
of  the  regular  dormitories  on  the  campus. 
Mrs.  Trautman  was  an  attentive  and  most 
understanding  housemother  who  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  physical  comforts  which 
all  students  enjoyed  during  their  stay  at 
Mather  House.  Living  and  studying  together 
for  six  weeks  was  a  delightful  experience  for 
the  group  and  the  opportunity  for  getting 
acquainted  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
workers  from  other  states  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  features. 

More  than  half  the  students  expressed  the 
intention  of  returning  for  further  study  next 
year,  if  the  course  is  offered  again.  With  the 
generous  co-operation  and  personal  interest 
of  Dr.  Leutner,  President  of  the  University, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Irwin,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  and  of  the  Summer  School, 
and  the  widespread  interest  displayed  by 
agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  summer  course  for  workers 
with  the  blind  may  be  continued  as  an  annual 
event  so  long  as  the  number  of  students 
justifies  it. 


SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  COLORED 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
AND  THE  DEAF 


The  special  summer  school  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  which  was  started  at 
West  Virginia  State  College  in  1939  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  which  had  been  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  there  for  the  past  three  years  was 
transferred  this  summer  to  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  other  teachers  besides  Dr.  Potts 
were  Miss  Emily  Ellis,  Elementary  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Miss  Lucy  Moore,  Supervisor 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  Smousc 
School  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Gene¬ 
vieve  Whitehead,  Principal  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  The 
following  courses  were  offered  on  the  grad¬ 
uate  level:  History  and  the  Development  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Essentials  in  the 
Administration  of  Schools  for  the  Blind; 
Teaching  Methods  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Elementary  Grades;  Special  Techniques  and 
Appliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind;  The 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory 
and  Vocal  Mechanisms;  Speech-Reading  and 
Acoustic  Work;  The  Language  Development 
of  Deaf  Children  (Part  II);  and  Principles 
and  Methods  in  the  Development  of  Speech 
in  the  Deaf  (Part  II). 

Twenty  students  came  from  eleven  differ¬ 
ent  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
take  these  courses,  and  five  of  them  were 
awarded  special  certificates  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  or  more  semester  hours’  work 
in  special  education.  Several  students  arc 
starting  work  upon  their  theses  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  receive  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  next  summer. 

All  but  two  of  the  special  students  arc 
teachers  in  service,  and  Dr.  Potts  has  had 
requests  for  teachers  of  both  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  which  he  cannot  supply.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  project,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the 
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kind  in  the  United  States,  may  be  continued 
until  all  teachers  interested  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend,  and  until  all  schools  for 
the  colored  blind  and  deaf  are  supplied  with 
trained  teachers. 

.  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1942- 
43  have  been  awarded  to  the  following 
candidates:  Earl  Anderson,  Louisiana;  Una 
I  Helen  Guillot,  Louisiana;  Mary  Mansfield, 
Colorado;  Wilhelmina  Poelman,  Illinois; 
Carson  T.  Scavey,  Florida;  Wilma  True, 
Maine;  Ewald  Warnsholz,  Nebraska;  Jesse 
j  Wilkes,  Tennessee;  Madge  Simmons,  Louis- 

■  iana;  L.  Frances  Smith,  Texas;  Frank  S. 
Pursley,  Jr.,  Georgia. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the 
=  following:  Oliver  Attebery,  Oklahoma;  Louis 

■  Rives,  Jr.,  Virginia;  Evelyn  Tave,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  David  C.  Williams,  New  York;  Martha 
Wolfson,  Massachusetts;  Mavis  Owen,  Ari¬ 
zona;  Aline  Richardson,  Nebraska. 


THE  SEEING  EYE  AIDS  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  of  The  Seeing 

I  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been  lent  to  the 
Government  and  is  training  dogs  for  defense 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

LOUISIANA  SUPERINTENDENT 
RETIRES 

After  thirty-six  years  of  service  as  teacher 
and  administrator  in  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Y.  L. 
Fontenot  retired  June  30, 1942. 

The  last  five  years  of  his  educational  career 
were  spent  as  president  of  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  While  Mr.  Fontenot  was 
in  office  a  modern  gymnasium  was  built; 
many  improvements  were  made  in  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds;  much  teaching  equipment 
was  added;  social  importunities  were  broad¬ 
ened  and  campus  regulations  were  made  more 
liberal. 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Spencer  Phillips,  recently  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
comes  to  his  new  position  after  thirty  years 
of  experience  in  public  school  work  as  teacher 
and  principal.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Baton  Rouge. 
His  college  work  was  done  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College,  from  which  he  holds 
the  B.  A.  degree,  and  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  from  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Master’s  degree.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Teachers’  Association  and 
for  three  years  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
group.  During  the  time  he  was  president,  the 
Louisiana  Teacher  Retirement  law  and  the 
Louisiana  Teacher  Tenure  law  were  enacted, 
which  taken  together  constitute  the  greatest 
advance  in  teacher  welfare  ever  made  in  this 
state. 

MAkYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BUND 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  recently  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  came  to  his  present  position  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  where 
he  was  principal  of  the  Boys’  School  from 
1925  to  1933  and  principal  of  the  lower  and 
upper  schools  until  his  resignation  in  August, 
1942. 

Mr.  Andrews  received  the  B.  S.  degree  from 
the  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1916  and 
the  Education  Master’s  degree  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  in  1933.  He  was  principal  of 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  from  1920  to  1925.  He 
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has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Teachers  Forum;  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  on  various  committees  of  the  AA.I.B.; 
secretary  for  fifteen  years  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind;  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa;  and  “in  order  to  help  shoot  any  Japs 
or  Germans  who  should  happen  to  arrive  in 
Maryland”  has  joined  the  Maryland  Minute 
Men. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  opened  its  one  hundred 
and  eleventh  year  September  15  with  a  new 
principal  in  charge  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Allan  W.  Sherman  has  succeeded 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  who  has  been  principal 
for  seventeen  years  and  who  left  during  the 
summer  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  for  the  past  eight  years 
been  a  master  at  Tabor  Academy,  Marion, 
Massachusetts.  For  the  last  four  summers  he 
has  been  in  complete  charge  of  the  summer 
program,  which  is  run  along  naval  lines.  Ta¬ 
bor  Academy  is  one  of  the  five  schools  in 
this  country  in  which  the  naval  program  is 
approved  by  the  Navy  Department.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  1934,  and  during  the 
year  1939-1940  continued  his  studies  there, 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  education.  He  is  a  former  resident 
of  Watertown,  having  graduated  from  the 
Watertown  High  School. 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  R.  Wilson  Brown,  Superintendent, 
is  now  an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard,  having 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson  has 
been  appointed  acting  superintendent  and 
Mrs.  Louise  McClure  Williams,  formerly  an 
instructor  at  the  school,  has  been  appointed 
acting  principal. 

Mr.  Brown  was  made  superintendent  of 


the  Missouri  School  just  a  year  ago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Green  who  had  been 
the  acting  superintendent. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  St.  Louis 
County  and  reared  on  a  Saline  County  farm 
near  Marshall,  Missouri.  He  received  the  B. 
A.  degree  from  Valley  College  at  Marshall 
in  1931  and  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1937. 

For  four  years  he  was  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Longton,  Kansas,  high  school 
and  then  served  the  Longton  Public  Schools 
as  superintendent  until  1939  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Missouri  to  become  high  schod 
principal  at  Fayette.  In  the  fall  of  1939  he 
married  Miss  Josie  Mae  Pence  of  Marshall. 
He  later  became  high  school  principal  at  Her¬ 
culaneum,  Missouri,  resigning  in  July,  1941, 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  as  county  supervisor  of  St. 
Francis  County. 

KANSAS  CITY  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Sturm  has  been  appointed  as 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  to  succeed  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Black 
who  has  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Sturm  came 
to  the  Kansas  City  Association  after  many 
years  of  experience  as  sales  manager  in  the 
West.  During  the  first  World  War  he  was 
called  to  Washington  to  represent  the  Coal 
Operators  on  the  Labor  Board.  A  year  ago 
he  took  over  the  sales  of  the  broom  shop  of 
the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  July  of  this  year  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  Industrial  Department,  encompassing 
both  the  broom  shop  and  two  tent  projects 
working  on  government  tents.  A  program  is 
being  carried  forward  now  installing  a  work¬ 
shop  for  blind  Negroes  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  which  the  Association  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  and  where  twenty-five  Negroes  are 
now  employed.  The  Kansas  City  plant  is 
rapidly  expanding  to  a  point  where  it  will 
employ  the  services  of  about  two  hundred 
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blind  people.  Mr.  Garrett  A.  Walsh  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shop  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  been  identified  with  work  for 
the  blind  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

OHIO  STATE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  has  been  appointed  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  for  the  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Ohio  State  University,  and  also 
holds  the  M.A.  degree  in  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  same  University.  He  has  had 
twenty-one  years  experience  in  public  school 
work. 

Following  his  school  experience,  he  was 
for  two  years  investigator  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  CHiio. 
During  the  six  years  immediately  preceding 
his  appointment  to  his  present  position,  he 
was  state  supervisor  of  Selection  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  Ohio. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

William  J.  Strachan  has  been  given  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He  is 
a  Lieutenant  Commander  with  the  Third 
Naval  District  and  has  been  assigned  as  a 
naval  adviser  to  National  War  Agencies. 

John  H.  McAulay  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Services  for  the  Blind,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  as  a  field  representative  to 
serve  in  the  position  temporarily  vacated  by 
Mr.  Strachan.  He  has  been  employed  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  office  at 
Seattle,  Washington  since  1938. 

Mr.  McAulay  lost  his  sight  in  1924.  He  was 
a  mechanical  engineer  and  since  the  loss  of 
sight  has  performed  a  considerable  amount  of 
engineering  work  in  addition  to  his  demon¬ 
stration  of  processes  involved  in  the  placing 
of  blind  persons  in  Seattle  industries. 

Mr.  McAulay  is  available  to  the  agencies 
for  the  blind,  both  public  and  private,  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
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in  industry.  He  will  also  assist  the  agencies  in 
the  training  of  their  placement  personnel  and 
in  any  way  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
employment  for  more  blind  persons. 

UNITED  SEAMAN’S  SERVICE 
EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Marjorie  Sidney,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1935,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  director  of  personnel  of  the 
United  Seaman’s  Service,  the  newly  created 
organization  for  the  Merchant  Marine.  Miss 
M.  Roberta  Townsend,  formerly  Managing 
Director,  becomes  direaor  of  the  Department. 

In  her  new  capacity  Miss  Sidney  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  selection  of  the  personnel 
for  the  recreation  centers  for  American  mer¬ 
chant  seamen  and  others  sailing  under  the 
American  flag.  These  services  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  fast  as 
funds  and  organization  will  permit. 

Early  in  her  career  Miss  Sidney  gained 
prominence  in  research,  social  welfare  and 
personnel  fields.  First  with  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  from  1913  to  1924,  as  investigator  for  its 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  she  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  store  personnel  activities. 
She  then  served  as  co-ordinator  to  the  School 
of  Retailing,  New  York  University,  and 
later  as  personnel  director  of  Bloomingdale 
Brothers  and  executive  training  and  promo¬ 
tional  advisor  for  Gimbcl  Brothers. 

Since  January,  1913,  Miss  Sidney  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  program  of  training 
blind  women  and  crippled  men  and  women 
for  self-support.  Under  her  leadership  within 
the  past  year  the  workshops  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  did  an  annual  business  of  $96,367. 

TEXAS  COMMISSION 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  Lon 
Alsup  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
replace  Mrs.  Hazel  Beckham  Benedict. 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Some  of  the  activities  of  blind  persons  who 
are  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  war  effort  are 
given  in  the  following  reports  received  from 
various  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Miimeapolis  Society  for  the  BUnd,  writes: 
“One  group  of  blind  people  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  work  in  the  listening  tower  and 
have  had  their  tests  but  have  not  yet  been 
called  upon.  Some  blind  people  have  donated 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross  bank.  Through  the 
Red  Cross  blind  men  and  women  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  regular 
Victory  Squad  course  which  prepares  them  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  whenever  necessary.” 

From  Mrs.  Bertha  Armstrong,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  comes  the  report: 
“Mrs.  Nerine  Cofiin  has  completed  her  First 
Aid  course  and  is  now  engaged  in  teaching 
aliens  who  are  preparing  for  citizenship.  An¬ 
other  one  of  our  blind  volunteers  is  Robert 
Dinet  who  has  been  working  on  out-of<ity 
listening  posts.  Our  Association  has  offered 
the  use  of  our  building  to  Dr.  Van  Dyne  and 
his  conunittee  on  Health  Defense.  I  believe  it 
is  the  plan  to  have  available  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  twenty  or  more  cots  with  all  necessary 
equipment.  In  addition,  our  station-wagon  is 
available  for  ambulance  service  and  is  to  be 
equipped  to  carry  two  stretchers.” 

In  Mobile,  Alabama,  another  blind  woman 
b  a  Red  Cross  volunteer,  according  to  Miss 
Cornie  Smith,  General  Manager  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  Association  for  the  Blind.  “This  woman 
knits  sweaters  for  the  Red  Cross  and  does 
volunteer  service  at  Red  Cross  headquarters 
three  days  each  week,  answering  telephones, 
etc.” 

The  following  interesting  items  are  given 


by  Alan  R.  Blackburn,  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind:  “Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli,  the  blind 
Field  Agent  of  the  Lighthouse,  spoke  to  a 
gathering  at  a  defense  rally  held  at  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense  Information  Center  at  Pershing 
Square.  Mr.  Septinelli  introduced  Miss  Ruth 
Wells,  totally  blind,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Civilian  Volunteer  Defense  Office.  She  rep¬ 
resented,  Mr.  Septinelli  stated,  a  blind  per¬ 
son  who  was  not  only  self-supporting  but 
was  contributing  to  our  war  effort.  A  popu¬ 
lar  war  activity  of  the  Lighthouse  Women’s 
Recreation  Department  was  a  home  nursing 
class.  Twenty  totally  blind  women  took  the 
home  nursing  course  from  a  trained  nurse 
sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  blind 
women  received  the  same  certificates  as 
sighted  people.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the 
blind  women  could  make  a  bed  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  manner,  make  mustard  plasters,  wash 
babies,  and  bandage  wounds.” 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
announces  another  course  for  volunteers  on 
November  lo.  “The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  educate  the  public  in  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  now  being  done  for  and  by  the  blind 
and  to  instruct  men  and  women  who  may  be 
interested  in  doing  volunteer  work  with  the 
blind  at  the  Lighthouse.”  The  course  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Lighthouse  staff,  com¬ 
posed  of  both  sighted  and  blind  members. 
Demonstrations  of  the  Lighthouse  program 
will  be  given  by  blind  staff  members.  Ex¬ 
hibits  explaining  many  special  techniques 
used  by  the  blind  will  be  shown.  There  will 
be  five  sessions.  The  first  four  will  be  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  length  while  the  fifth  will 
be  a  two-hour  round-table  discussion  for  the 
volunteers.  MacEnnis  Moore 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  jrom  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Memory  Trace  on  Perception  in  the 
Blind,”  by  L.  Grant  Tennies,  is  found  in 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology  for 
January,  1942.  In  this  study  on  memory  the 
subjects  consisted  of  two  groups,  the  first 
one  comprised  of  twenty  totally  blind  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Louisiana  State  University 
with  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  years.  The  subjects  for  the  second  group 
were  twenty-four  seeing  students. 

Scribner’s  Commentator  for  December, 
1941,  includes  “Alec  Templeton — Genius  and 
Showman,”  by  Lorenz  G.  Wolters.  The  story 
carries  the  notation,  “The  story  of  Alec 
Templeton,  the  sightless  wizard  of  the  pi¬ 
ano,”  reveals  him  as  an  authentic  genius 
and  a  master  showman  who  has  struck  the 
heart  of  America  squarely.  He’s  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  realm  of  music — ^from  Bach  to 
boogie-woogie.” 

“Modeling  as  a  Means  of  Self-Expression  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind,”  by  Viktor  Lowen- 
feld,  in  the  Harvard  Educational  Review  for 
January,  1942,  evolves  the  theory  that  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  must  search  for  ways  to 
help  the  blind  pupil  to  achieve  an  adjustment 
to  his  environment  which  will  not  make 
him  tex)  conscious  of  his  handicap.  Modeling 
has  been  recognized  as  a  subject  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  a  few  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  This  article  suggests  that  “It  is  time  to 
realize  that  the  most  primitive  creative  work 
formed  in  the  mind  of  a  blind  person  and 
produced  with  his  own  hands  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  most  effective  imitation.” 

“Don’t  Pity  the  Blind,”  by  Firman  E.  Bear, 
Jr.,  in  Scribner’s  Commentator  for  January, 


1942,  carries  the  notation,  “The  blind  do  not 
need  pity;  they  need  helpful  understanding 
of  their  handicap.  With  such  support  they 
can  readily  fit  into  their  environment  as  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  human  beings.”  The  writer 
is  an  instructor  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

“I  Can  See  Again  1”  by  David  G.  Wittels, 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  March  7, 
1942,  tells  the  story  of  Bernard  Kellmurray 
who  suddenly  regained  his  sight  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  blindness. 

Leontine  P.  Belmont  in  “Case  Work 
Techniques  in  Work  with  the  Blind”  in 
The  Family  for  March,  1942,  delves  into  her 
own  experiences  as  a  caseworker  in  writing 
this  article.  She  states  that  “With  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  have  been  more 
clearly  defined  and  their  status  within  the 
family  group  and  in  the  community  has 
been  given  more  intelligent  consideration.” 

“Ruth  Billow;  Friend  of  the  Sightless”  is 
found  in  The  Anchora  of  Delta  Gamma  for 
January,  1942.  In  describing  the  life-story  of 
this  blind  girl  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  article 
gives  information  about  the  work  with  the 
blind  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  frater¬ 
nity  project  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Alumnae. 

Miss  Bronska,  by  Gene  Henry,  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  is  another 
contribution  to  books  of  fiction  in  which  a 
prominent  character  is  blind.  The  heroine  of 
this  story.  Miss  Bronska,  a  Polish  refugee 
in  London,  meets  a  blinded  RAJP.  captain 
and  is  able  to  break  down  his  defenses  and 
gradually  guide  him  back  to  a  normal  and 
useful  life. 

Helga  Leni» 
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It  will  be  advisable  for  you  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  your  local  War  Production 
Board  ofiicc  because  orders  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  issued  to  conserve  materials  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  certain  materials  and  even  as¬ 
sembly  of  them  after  a  specified  date.  We 
try  in  this  office  to  watch  all  regulations  af¬ 
fecting  the  articles  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind- 
made  Products.  Some  of  these  orders  may  af¬ 
fect  other  articles  you  are  making  for  your 
private  trade. 

The  Foundation  and  the  N.  I.  B.  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  for  some  weeks  and,  as  a  result  of 
our  conferences,  the  following  order  has  been 
issued : 

(Document  No.  2012) 

TITLE  32 — NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Chapter  XI — Office  of  Price  Administration 

Part  1499 — Commodities  and  Services 

(General  Maximum  Price  Regulation — ^Amendment  14  to 
Supplementary  Refutation  i) 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

A  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  issuance  of  this  Amendment  has  been  issued 
simultaneously  herewith  and  filed  with  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  1499.26  is  amended  by  adding  new 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  paragraph  (b) 
and  new  subdivisions  (x)  and  (xi)  to  paragraph 
(d)  (i),  as  set  forth  below: 

S1499.26  Exceptions  for  certain  commodities, 

certain  sales  and  deliveries.  .  . 

(b)  The  CJeneral  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following  sales  or  de¬ 
liveries:  .  .  . 

(2)  Sales  by  non-profit-making  agencies  for 
the  blind  of  any  commodity  on  which  seventy- 


five  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  in  man-hours 
has  been  performed  by  blind  persons. 

(3)  Talking  books  manufactured  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  sdd  to 
the  Library  of  (Congress.  .  . 

(d)  Definitions,  (i)  When  used  in  this  Sup¬ 
plementary  Regulation  No.  i,  the  term:  .  .  . 

(x)  “Non-profit-making  agency  for  the  blind” 
means  any  institution  operated  in  the  interest  of 
blind  persons,  the  net  income  of  which  institu¬ 
tion  does  not  inure  in  whede  or  in  part  to  the 
benefit  of  shareholders  or  individuals. 

(xi)  “Blind  persons”  means  persons  whose 
visual  acuity  docs  not  exceed  20/200  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses;  or  whose  visual 
acuity  is  greater  than  20/200  but  who  have  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an 
angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees.  .  . 

(c)  Effective  dates. 

(15)  Amendment  No.  14  (§1499.26  (b)  (2) 
(3),  (d)  (1)  (x)  (xi))  to  Supplementary  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  I  shall  become  effective  July  14, 
1942.  (Pub.  Law  421,  77th  CJong.) 

Issued  this  13th  day  of  July  1942. 

Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator 

Supplemental  List  A,  Conservation  Order 
M-126,  listed  handles,  mop  and  broom,  as  one 
of  the  articles  that  could  not  be  manufac¬ 
tured  or  assembled  after  certain  dates,  if  they 
contained  iron  or  steel. 

After  several  meetings  with  different 
groups  in  Washington,  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  which  clarifies  this  ruling  and  permits 
us  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  mop 
handles,  triangular  dust  mops,  fiber  brooms, 
etc. 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  10  requires  that 
an  “End  Use  Number”  be  placed  on  each 
Purchase  Order.  We  suggest  that  you  visit 
your  local  War  Production  Board  office  and 
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secure  a  copy  of  Regulation  No.  lo  and  con¬ 
sult  with  them  as  to  what  End  Use  Number 
should  apply  on  your  different  orders. 

It  is  getting  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
priorities  for  both  government  and  private 
orders  and  we  suggest  that  the  shops  request 
priorities  only  when  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  We  further  suggest  that  they  enter 
into  no  expansion  program  which  will  re¬ 
quire  additional  machinery  and  facilities.  It 
will  be  better  if  existing  plants  and  machin¬ 
ery  be  used  and  a  second  or,  if  necessary, 
third  shift  of  workers  put  on. 

The  War  Production  Board  Conservation 
Order  M-126,  as  amended  July  3,  1942,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  assembling  of  certain  articles  after 
September  15  among  which  is  listed  door 
mats.  The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
2835  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  their 
local  office  and  received  a  ruling  that  they 
were  to  complete  the  assembly  of  these  mats 
before  September  15.  If  you  have  any  supplies 
on  hand  now,  we  recommend  that  you  com¬ 
plete  your  assembling  immediately.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  wire,  contact  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  sell  you  what  you  need. 

The  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  2533  Sul¬ 
livan  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  make  at¬ 
tractive  aprons  out  of  their  pillowcase  scrap 
as  well  as  pillowcases  from  the  larger  pieces 
of  scrap,  with  colored  hems.  They  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  sample  apron  for  38  cents 
and  pillowcase  for  30  cents. 

As  a  number  of  agencies  wanted  the  small 
Victory  Boxes,  this  office  arranged  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  in  lots  of  500  so  that  these  small 
requests  could  be  taken  care  of.  Today’s  price 
is  19  cents  each,  F.O.B.  New  York.  We  in- 
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tend  to  keep  a  small  supply  of  these  on  hand 
to  take  care  of  your  needs. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Missouri:  “If  any 
of  the  blind  shops  within  reasonable  ship¬ 
ping  distance  of  Kansas  City  are  unable  to 
find  broom  wire  at  a  reasonable  price,  beg  to 
say  the  Sheffield  Steel  Corporation,  Sheffield 
Station,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  are  filling 
our  orders,  provided  we  take  the  Gal.18  G 
Wire  in  40#  to  50#  spools.  This  takes  a 
slight  alteration  in  most  reels,  to  allow  a 
12"  center  clearance  for  the  spool,  which  is  a 
simple  adjustment,  and  the  price  is  approxi¬ 
mately  6^  cwt.” 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  is¬ 
sued  an  amendment  to  Regulation  118  which 
covers  blankets,  towels,  flannels,  ducks,  gab¬ 
ardines,  and  other  materials  whereby  all 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  exempted  from  the 
price  ceilings  in  this  order.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  a  copy  of  this  regulation,  I 
suggest  you  write  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  request 
a  copy  of  Amendment  10  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  118. 

If  you  receive  a  cancellation  of  any  allo¬ 
cation  direct  from  the  Ordering  Office,  please 
notify  us  immediately  so  that  we  may  cor¬ 
rect  our  records. 

On  July  I  National  Industries  sent  out  a 
Bulletin  with  a  request  for  information  on 
articles  produced  by  the  various  agencies  for 
the  blind.  We  are  making  a  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  if  it  is  practical  to  establish  a  mail 
order  business  for  products  made  by  the 
blind.  However,  this  will  not  be  put  in  cit¬ 
ation  until  materials  are  easy  to  obtain  and 
the  pressure  for  government  production  has 
eased.  Therefore,  although  you  have  all  the 
business  you  can  handle  now,  we  would  like 
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you  to  fill  in  and  return  the  blank  so  that 
we  can  go  forward  with  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  following  alternate  Emergency  Speci¬ 
fication  to  T-M  561A  has  been  issued,  effec¬ 
tive  July  9, 1942: 

“The  requirements  of  this  Emergency  Al¬ 
ternate  Federal  Specification  T-M-561A, 
Mops;  Qjtton,  dated  December  19,  1938,  and 
amendment  thereto,  if  any,  of  the  issue  in 
effect  on  date  of  invitation  for  bids,  with  the 
following  changes: 

Add  the  following  paragraph:  E-2e.  Al¬ 
ternate  Tape  for  Type  I  mops. — ^Type  A  or 
B  tape  in  accordance  with  Federal  Specifi¬ 
cation  CCC-D-651,  Drill,  Unbleached,  may 
be  used  in  lieu  of  that  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  E-2a  to  E-2d. 

Paragraph  G-i:  Line  2.  Change  ‘12  bundles 
to  a  bale’  to  read  ‘6  or  12  bundles  to  a 
bale.’” 

Suggested  sources  of  supply  for  this  tape 
are:  H.  Sperber  &  Son,  124  North  15  Street, 
Philadelphia;  Johnston  &  Company,  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York  City;  Economy 
Bias  Binding  Co.,  41-51  East  ii  Street,  New 
York  City. 

To  ALL  Workshops  for  the  Blind:  The  let¬ 
ter  given  below  has  been  received  from  the 
War  Production  Board  and  is  self  explana¬ 
tory.  Form  PD-iA  is  to  be  u^d  for  obtaining 
a  Priority  Rating  on  any  material  you  may 
need  to  take  care  of  your  private  business. 
Those  shops  working  on  government  orders 
will  follow  the  same  procedure  as  they  have 
in  the  past  to  secure  the  priorities  they  need 
to  take  care  of  their  government  work. 
Requests  on  form  PD-iA  for  less  than  $500 
worth  of  material  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention  at  Washington.  Requests  for  over 
$500  must  be  routed  through  a  number  of 
departments  for  approval  and  therefore  will 
take  more  time  to  process.  A  supply  of  forms 
PD-iA  can  be  secured  from  this  office  or 


the  War  Production  Board  in  Washington. 
When  making  requests  on  form  PD-iA 
send  it  to  the  War  Production  Board,  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  Operations,  Reference  PD-iA, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  the  office  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

September  14,  1^42 

Dear  Mr.  Kleber: 

With  reference  to  the  various  workshops  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  you  probably 
realize  that  all  manufacturers  who  use  $5,000.00 
worth  of  metals  in  any  one  quarter  must  apply 
for  their  needed  materials  under  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan  on  form  PD-25A.  It  is  also 
permissible  for  any  manufacturer  who  so  desires 
to  apply  under  this  Plan  every  quarter;  how¬ 
ever,  firms  who  arc  under  the  Production  re¬ 
quirements  Plan  may  not  supplement  that  Plan 
through  the  use  of  PD-iA  applications  except 
for  capital  equipment 

Most  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  because 
of  their  small  needs  will  not  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  Production  Requirements  Plan  and 
may  make  applications  for  their  materials  and 
equipment  on  the  regular  PD-iA  form.  They 
should  observe  carefully  the  instructions  which 
come  with  this  form.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  only  one  type  of  material  be  requested  on 
each  PD-iA  form  and  it  is  permissible  to  make 
as  many  applications  as  may  be  necessary. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Maury  Maverick,  Chiej 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Requirements 

From  time  to  time  we  have  received  re¬ 
quests  from  individual  blind  persons  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  earn  a  livelihood  through  the 
sale  of  household  products.  Recently  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  the  products  of  which  are  household 
necessities  and  are  such  that  a  salesman 
makes  a  call  on  his  regular  clients  twice  a 
month.  If  you  have  any  blind  person  in  out¬ 
lying  districts  looking  for  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  will  have  him  write  to  us,  we  will 
give  him  full  details. 

A  number  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
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United  States  have  been  very  successful  in 
earning  a  livelihood  from  the  sale  of  maga¬ 
zines.  Recently  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  one  of  the  leading  magazine  agencies 
for  the  employment  of  blind  people.  In  order 
to  make  this  opportunity  available  on  a 
wide  basis  we  have  written  all  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  the  United  States  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  assist  any  capable  blind  person  in 
their  distria  in  starting  a  magazine  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  are  interested,  or  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  is,  have  him  contact  your  Lions 
Club  on  this  matter.  In  the  event  that  there 
is  no  Lions  Club  in  your  vicinity,  we  will 
send  you  full  details  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Lions  Clubs. 

The  Retail  Sales  organizations  established 
by  N.I.B.  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  are  now  beginning  to 
show  their  real  value.  The  sales  of  the 
Wichita  organization  from  January  i,  to 
August  31  were  $8,291.10.  During  the  first 
21  weeks  of  the  operation  in  Minneapolis, 
the  sales  were  $12,631.60,  ending  August  31. 
The  Retail  Sales  Plan  provides  more  regular 
income  for  weavers  and  home-workers.  The 
following  figures  represent  the  earnings  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1941  and  1942  and 
show  that  these  two  groups  of  workers  in 
Minneapolis  and  Wichita  have  increased 
their  earnings. 

1941  1942 

Wichita,  Kansas  $  599.18  $1,143.91 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  1,04242  1,874.01 

$1,641.60  $3,017.92 

Mr.  Morgret  is  now  organizing  the  Retail 
Sales  Division  for  the  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
the  men  will  be  in  the  field  in  that  territory 
in  the  very  near  future.  Requests  for  our 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  Retail  Sales 
Units  are  being  taken  care  of  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 
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Christmas  Cards.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  arranged  for  Christmas  cards  to  be  sold 
at  special  prices  to  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  As  many  workshops  for  the 
blind  have  been  purchasing  these  cards,  this 
service  has  been  taken  over  by  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  Circulars  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  different  assortments  of  boxed 
cards  and  the  prices  are  available  to  agencies 
for  the  blind  by  writing  to  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind.  C.  C.  Kleber 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S  OFFERS  ITS 
SERVICES 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen,  London,  has 
recently  returned  to  England  from  a  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  was  here 
to  arrange  with  the  American  and  Canadian 
governments  for  the  proper  care  of  the  war- 
blinded  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Government  Sir 
Ian  offered  to  the  United  States  Administra¬ 
tion  all  the  facilities  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  its 
advanced  posts  in  Cairo,  South  Africa,  and 
India  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  members 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  blinded 
while  serving  in  the  British  theatres  of  war. 

When  only  eighteen  Sir  Ian  was  blinded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  the  last  war.  He 
graduated  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  qualified  as  a 
lawyer,  and  entered  Parliament  in  his  early 
twenties.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker  who  has 
successfully  pressed  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
veterans  upon  British  opinion  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  many  reforms  for  them  in  Parliament. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  a  governor  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Subscribers  to  the  Outlook^  who  do  not  wish 
to  keep  the  April  and  June,  1942,  numbers 
for  binding  are  requested  to  return  these 
copies  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  City. 
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you  to  fill  in  anil  return  the  blank  lo  that 
we  can  go  forward  with  our  plant  for  the 
future. 

The  following  alternate  Emergency  Sfieci* 
hcation  to  T-M  561 A  hat  been  ittued,  efTec* 
live  July  9, 1943: 

“The  rcquircmcnti  of  this  Emergency  Al¬ 
ternate  Federal  S^iecification  T-M-561A, 
Mops;  Cotton,  dated  December  19,  193K,  and 
amendment  thereto,  if  any,  of  the  issue  in 
effect  on  date  of  invitation  for  bids,  with  the 
following  changes: 

Add  the  following  paragraph:  E-2c.  Al¬ 
ternate  Tape  for  Type  I  mops. — Type  A  or 
B  tape  in  accordance  with  Federal  Specifi¬ 
cation  CCC-D-651,  Drill,  Unbleached,  may 
be  used  in  lieu  of  that  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  E-2a  to  E-ad. 

Paragraph  G-i:  Line  2.  Change  ‘12  bundles 
to  a  bale’  to  read  ‘6  or  12  bundles  to  a 
bale.’” 

Suggested  sources  of  supply  for  this  tape 
are:  H.  Sperber  &  Son,  124  North  15  Street, 
Philadelphia;  Johnston  &  Company,  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York  City;  Economy 
Bias  Binding  Co.,  41-51  East  ii  Street,  New 
York  City. 

To  ALL  Workshops  for  the  Blind:  The  let¬ 
ter  given  below  has  been  received  from  the 
War  Production  Board  and  is  self  explana¬ 
tory.  Form  PD-iA  is  to  be  used  for  obtaining 
a  Priority  Rating  on  any  material  you  may 
need  to  take  care  trf  your  private  business. 
Those  shops  working  on  government  orders 
will  follow  the  same  procedure  as  they  have 
in  the  past  to  secure  the  priorities  they  need 
to  take  care  of  their  government  work. 
Requests  on  form  PD-iA  for  less  than  $500 
worth  of  material  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention  at  Washington.  Requests  for  over 
$500  must  be  routed  through  a  number  of 
departments  for  approval  and  therefore  will 
take  more  time  to  process.  A  supply  of  forms 
PD-iA  can  be  secured  from  this  office  or 


the  War  PriNluciion  lk>ard  in  Waihington. 
When  making  rci)ucui  on  form  PD-iA 
send  it  to  the  War  PriKluction  Board,  Direc¬ 
tor  (ieneral  of  0))eraiiont,  Reference  PD-iA 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  the  office  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

September  14,  1^42 

Dear  Mr.  Kleber: 

With  reference  to  the  various  workshops  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  you  probably 
realize  that  all  manufacturers  who  use  $5,000.00 
worth  of  metals  in  any  one  quarter  must  apply 
for  their  needed  materials  under  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan  on  form  PD-25A.  It  is  also 
permissible  for  any  manufacturer  who  so  desires 
to  apply  under  this  Plan  every  quarter;  how¬ 
ever,  firms  who  arc  under  the  Production  re¬ 
quirements  Plan  may  not  supplement  that  Plan 
through  the  use  of  PD-iA  applications  except 
for  capital  equipment 

Most  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  because 
of  their  small  needs  will  not  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  Production  Requirements  Plan  and 
may  make  applications  for  their  materials  and 
equipment  on  the  regular  PD-iA  form.  They 
should  observe  carefully  the  instructions  which 
come  with  this  form.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  only  one  type  of  material  be  requested  on 
each  PD-iA  form  and  it  is  permissible  to  make 
as  many  applications  as  may  be  necessary. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Maury  Maverick,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Requirements 
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From  time  to  time  we  have  received  re¬ 
quests  from  individual  blind  persons  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  earn  a  livelihood  through  the 
sale  of  household  products.  Recently  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  the  products  of  which  are  household 
necessities  and  are  such  that  a  salesman 
makes  a  call  on  his  regular  clients  twnce  a 
month.  If  you  have  any  blind  person  in  out¬ 
lying  districts  looking  for  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  will  have  him  write  to  us,  we  will 
give  him  full  details. 

A  number  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  m 


Uniicil  S(«iei  hiive  been  very  lucceuful  in 
cerninn  a  livcIihiMKl  (rtim  (he  ule  of  maga- 
itnet.  Recently  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  one  of  the  leading  magazine  agencies 
for  the  employment  of  blind  people.  In  order 
to  make  this  opportunity  av'>ilable  on  a 
wide  basis  we  have  written  all  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  the  United  States  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  assist  any  capable  blind  person  in 
their  district  in  starting  a  magazine  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  are  interested,  or  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  is,  have  him  contact  your  Lions 
Club  on  this  matter.  In  the  event  that  there 
is  no  Lions  Club  in  your  vicinity,  we  will 
send  you  full  details  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Lions  Clubs. 

The  Retail  Sales  organizations  established 
by  N.I.B.  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  are  now  beginning  to 
show  their  real  value.  The  sales  of  the 
Wichita  organization  from  January  i,  to 
August  31  were  $8,291.10.  During  the  first 
21  weeks  of  the  operation  in  Minneapolis, 
the  sales  were  $12,631.60,  ending  August  31. 
The  Retail  Sales  Plan  provides  more  regular 
income  for  weavers  and  home-workers.  The 
following  figures  represent  the  earnings  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1941  and  1942  and 
show  that  these  two  groups  of  workers  in 
Minneapolis  and  Wichita  have  increased 
their  earnings. 

1941  1942 

Wichita,  Kansas  $  599.18  $1,143.91 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  1,04242  1,874.01 

$1,641.60  $3,017.92 

Mr.  Morgret  is  now  organizing  the  Retail 
Sales  Division  for  the  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  <rf  the  Poor,  and 
the  men  will  be  in  the  field  in  that  territory 
in  the  very  near  future.  Requests  for  our 
^sristance  in  the  establi^mcnt  of  Retail  Sales 
Units  are  being  taken  care  of  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


CiiaiiTMAs  Carm.  During  the  |tau  four 
yean  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  arranged  for  Christmai  cards  to  be  sold 
at  special  prices  to  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  As  many  workshops  for  the 
blind  have  been  purchasing  these  cards,  this 
service  has  been  taken  over  by  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  Circulars  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  different  assortments  of  boxed 
cards  and  the  prices  are  available  to  agencies 
for  the  blind  by  writing  to  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind.  C.  C.  Kleber 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  OFFERS  ITS 
SERVICES 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers,  Sailors,  and  Airmen,  London,  has 
recently  returned  to  England  from  a  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  was  here 
to  arrange  with  the  American  and  Canadian 
governments  for  the  proper  care  of  the  war- 
blinded  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Government  Sir 
Ian  offered  to  the  United  States  Administra¬ 
tion  all  the  facilities  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  its 
advanced  posts  in  Cairo,  South  Africa,  and 
India  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  members 
of  the  forces  <rf  the  United  Nations  blinded 
while  serving  in  the  British  theatres  of  war. 

When  only  eighteen  Sir  Ian  was  blinded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  the  last  war.  He 
graduated  from  St.  Dimstan’s,  qualified  as  a 
lawyer,  and  entered  Parliament  in  his  early 
twenties.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker  who  has 
successfully  pressed  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
veterans  upon  British  opinion  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  many  reforms  for  them  in  Parliament. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  a  governor  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Subscribers  to  the  Oiidool(  who  do  not  wish 
to  keep  the  April  and  June,  1942,  numbers 
for  binding  arc  requested  to  rcttmi  these 
copies  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Alabama  School  for  the  Blind — Principal  Abrams 
announces  that  “the  year  1941-42  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  school.”  Of  the  student 
body,  forty-five  per  cent  made  the  honor  roll  at 
the  close  of  school.  A  patriotic  program  was  given 
May  19  in  honor  of  Governor  Dixon  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  auditorium  has  been  redecorated 
and  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds,  making  it  most 
attractive.  Miss  June  Woodward  will  replace  Miss 
Lois  Reynolds,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  L.  P.  Golson 
has  been  made  supervisor  of  one  of  the  boys’  dormi¬ 
tories.  Mrs.  Ruby  Riddle  will  take  the  place  of  Miss 
Mary  Hardenbourgh,  also  resigned. 

Broo\lyn:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
The  War  Production  Board  has  released  to  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  under  AiJ  rating, 
building  materials  for  necessary  plant  expansion. 
The  Home  is,  of  course,  making  every  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  funds  necessary  to  make  the  additions  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  supervisors,  foremen,  and  instructors  of  the 
Home,  both  blind  and  sighted,  took  an  intensive 
course  in  instruction  under  training  specialists  of 
the  WPB  and  were  recently  awarded  certificates  as 
qualified  War  Production  Job  Instructors.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  course  of  instruction  was  highly 
beneficial,  both  to  production  and  morale.  Twelve 
men  were  awarded  the  certificates,  six  blind  and  six 
sighted. 

The  Home  has  just  been  issued  a  new  patent 
for  a  fastening  device  for  mop  handles.  This  in¬ 
vention  was  the  work  of  our  sales  manager,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Lipstock. 

Two  new  members  of  the  staff,  both  without 
sight,  are  Harry  Spar,  who  has  joined  our  sales 
force,  and  James  Geoghegan,  our  new  telephone 
operator.  Both  have  made  an  excellent  beginning. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
Helen  A.  Strickland,  who  has  served  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  as  a  home 
teacher  since  September,  1937,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Connecticut,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 


for  the  coming  academic  year  to  complete  her 
studies  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  Miss  Strickland  was  one  of  die 
members  of  the  summer  course  for  home  teachen 
at  Western  Reserve  University  the  past  summer  and 
several  years  ago  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Class  at  Perkins  Institution.  Her  work  in  the  home 
teaching  field  will  be  continued  the  coming  teach¬ 
ing  year  by  Adrianna  Dykstra,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  received  her  credentials  last  June  in  the  two 
years’  home  teaching  course  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Greater  Hew  Yor\  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  June 
29  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  die 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities;  Vice-President,  Peter  J.  Salmon,  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Martha  Wolf,  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind.  Chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  are  as 
follows:  Lucille  M.  Hart,  Catholic  Charities,  L^js- 
lative  Committee;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Blind  Assistance 
Committee;  MacEnnis  Moore,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Program  Committee. 

Hawaii:  Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind— 
The  latest  news  report  from  this  source,  dated  May 
28,  is  that  the  Territorial  School  reopened  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2  at  the  same  time  as  the  public  schools  of 
the  island.  School  was  carried  on  much  the  same 
as  usual,  but  with  a  slightly  reduced  enrollment  and 
the  addition  of  regular  air  raid  drills,  greater  first 
aid  instruction,  and  a  larger  gardening  program. 
There  are  four  air  raid  shelters  on  the  campus  and 
all  children  carry  gas  masks  wherever  they  go.  In¬ 
terest  in  salvaging  materials  and  buying  war  stamps 
is  very  keen  among  the  children.  One  teacher,  Mrs. 
Isabel  Kim  Song,  is  leaving  to  be  with  her  husband 
in  New  York  City.  She  has  taught  for  ten  years  at 
this  school  following  her  training  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  in  1931.  She  visited  several  mainland  schools 
during  a  leave  of  absence  last  year  and  also  acquired 
the  husband  to  whom  she  is  returning  this  summer. 
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Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — ^Mary  Lu  Reeder, 
pann  instructor,  will  return  to  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  during 
which  dtne  she  taught  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  attended  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  where  she  received  the  M.A. 
degree.  Tilford  H.  Stall,  of  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  has 
been  employed  to  serve  as  manual  training  instruc¬ 
tor  and  high  school  boys’  supervisor.  Edith  M. 
Cheney,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
orchestra  director  to  replace  George  J.  Shultz  who 
has  entered  the  military  service.  Miss  Cheney  is  a 
former  instructor  at  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Kansas:  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare — 
The  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  announces 
I  the  appointment  of  twa  new  members  to  its  staff. 
Miss  Edith  E.  Gutzeit  has  been  appointed  medical- 
sodal  eye  consultant  and  Carl  E.  Smith  as  man¬ 
ager,  vocational  service  and  training  to  replace 
ferome  G.  Stegman  who  is  now  employed  by  the 
Yirginia  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Gutzeit 
was  awarded  the  M.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Before  accepting  her  present  position 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Department  in  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Smith 
graduated  from  Kansas  State  Teacher’s  College,  at 
Emporia,  where  he  majored  in  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  After  several  years  in  the  teaching  profession 
he  became  supervisor  of  right  of  way  procure¬ 
ment  for  the  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
and  later  for  the  K.A.M.O.  Electric  Co-operative. 
He  was  employed  by  this  company  until  he  came 
to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Refreshment  stands  operated  by  sightless  persons 
have  been  established  as  one  phase  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  rehabilitation  program. 

nd  Louisiana:  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 

In-  servadon — Mr,  Hubert  C.  Owen,  Stand  Supervisor, 

ips  has  obtained  a  military  leave  and  is  now  with  the 

irs.  Army  Medical  Service.  Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Cooper,  for 

nd  many  years  secretary  to  the  former  Board  for  the 

at  Blind,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Owen.  A  stand  with 

!ti-  colored  operator  is  being  set  up  at  the  Southern 

ols  University  (colored)  at  Scotlandville,  Louisiana, 

ed  Miss  Dixie  Vernon  has  been  added  to  the  staff 

er.  as  field  consultant 


Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — The  following 
teachers  have  been  appointed  for  the  coming  year: 
Julia  Lynch,  typing  and  music;  Lois  Ferguson, 
kindergarten;  Edward  Jacobs,  music;  W.  Joseph 
Lyons,  physical  education;  Lloyd  Mitchell,  physical 
education  in  the  Colcved  Department 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for  the 
Blind — On  the  evening  of  May  i8  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Women’s  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Industrial  Union.  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Arthur  F.  Sullivan; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  Edwin  Andrew;  Vice-Prea- 
dent,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Lamson;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  Rosella  Gallagher.  Two  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Mrs.  Elmore  1.  MaePhie  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  H.  Damren  were  elected  to  serve  with 
Mrs.  Chester  F.  Finberg  and  Rev.  Father  John  J. 
Connolly.  The  Council  closed  a  year  marked 
activity. 

New  Yorl(  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — ^The  Guild 
announces  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Renton 
as  superintendent  of  its  Home  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Rose  Z.  Moschcowitz,  retired, 
and  of  Mrs.  Anne  G.  Gottlieb  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent.  Mrs.  Renton  had  formerly  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent 

In  February,  1941,  the  Social  Service  Committee 
of  the  Guild  organized  a  knitting  group  of  the 
elderly  blind  women  to  aid  the  Red  Cross.  Twenty- 
five  members  have  earned  their  Red  Cross  pins. 
They  meet  once  a  week,  are  served  luncheon,  and 
are  read  to  by  one  of  the  Guild’s  blind  fieldworkers. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  group  has  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  hundreds  of  wool  scarfs,  sweaters, 
helmets,  and  blankets,  thus  assisting  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  war  effort,  and  its  members  have  benefited  by 
the  sociability  promoted  by  the  gatherings. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind — Camp  Wapanacki  closed  on  August  29. 
Blind  boys  were  at  the  camp  during  July  and  blind 
girls  during  August.  The  camp  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  all  the  sports  experienced  by  their 
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sighted  friends.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hik¬ 
ing,  horseback  riding  are  all  part  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram.  This  year  145  blind  children  attended  the 
camp.  It  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Institute  announces  the  publication  of  Mono¬ 
graph  Number  12,  by  Dr.  Clarence  R.  Athearn, 
Ph.D.,  entided,  “Survey  of  Research  in  Residential 
Schools  for  the  Blind.”  Libraries  and  schools  for 
the  blind  may  have  copies  of  this  monograph  up¬ 
on  application  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Carlos  Milberg,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
teacher  training  program  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  has  been  made  the  director  of  the  Funda- 
cion  Asilo  Roman  Rosell  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina. 

The  fall  program  of  the  Institute  opened  on 
September  8.  The  Institute’s  vocational  placement 
program  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  had  considerable  success 
during  the  summer  months  in  placing  its  gradu¬ 
ates  in  war  industries,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  radio. 

Ohio  Federation  for  the  Blind — Glen  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  President  of  the  Mutual  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Ohio  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  the  close  of  the 
organization’s  first  annual  convention  yesterday  at 
Hotel  Allerton.  He  was  also  chosen  the  Ohio 
group’s  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Des  Moines. 

Other  officers  of  the  new  state-wide  federation  are 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Erb  of  Akron,  Vice-President;  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Keller  of  Akron,  Recording-Secretary;  John 
Richie  of  Toledo,  Treasurer,  and  Abe  Kendall  of 
Cleveland,  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mrs.  Amanda  Boyd, 
of  Springfield,  was  named  alternate  to  the  national 
convention. 

Per\ins  Institution — Perkins  has  lost  several  teachers 
because  of  the  war.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  on  leave  of  absence  last  year,  has 
had  his  leave  extended  because  he  is  holding  a 
responsible  nosition  in  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  Paul  L.  Neal,  associated  with  Perkins  for 
eighteen  years,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
Probation  Officer  in  the  Massachusetts  Courts.  Miss 
Naomi  Johnson,  Secretary  to  the  Bursar,  resigned 


to  train  for  a  commission  as  a  “WAVE.”  Chester 
A.  Gibson,  Douglas  Cook,  Axel  Borg,  Harry  Burke,  i 
and  Joseph  Connell  have  all  been  released  in  order  S 
to  be  engaged  in  war  work  or  to  enlist 

Seven  new  teachers,  as  well  as  a  new  principal, 
take  up  their  duties  at  Perkins  this  fall.  The  new 
teachers  are  Florence  Murphy,  in  charge  of  rcaca-  j 
tion  in  the  Lower  School;  Ruth  I.  Erickson,  Lower  i 
School;  Rose  M.  Di  Dominicis,  Deaf-Blind  Depart¬ 
ment;  C.  Jane  Lawrence,  Girls’  Manual  Training  i 
Department;  Susan  M.  Brooks,  Boys’  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  Department;  Guido  Marchisio,  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  school  opened  with  a  smaller  number  of 
pupils  than  in  previous  years.  The  Upper  School  ■ 
will  have  so  few  pupils  that  one  cottage  on  the  | 
boys’  side  will  not  be  opened.  The  Lower  School,  | 
however,  because  of  new  entrants,  will  be  filled  to  ■ 
capacity.  At  the  close  of  last  year  seven  pupls  ’ 
were  returned  to  public  schools  because  of  increased 
vision. 

Roano\e  Workshop  for  the  Blind — ^Mr.  W.  R  j 
Fisher  of  the  Roanoke  Workshop  for  the  Blind  an-  ! 
nounces  that  the  workshop  will  be  closed  until  j 
after  the  war. 

Utah:  Department  of  Public  Instruction — The 
remodeling  of  the  Utah  Center  for  the  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  order  to  fireproof  it,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  improvements,  costing  $5,000,  in¬ 
clude  a  commodious  storeroom,  a  fire-escape  from 
the  auditorium,  and  insulation  of  the  furnace 
room. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Patterson,  blind,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  Ogden  Workshop.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  home  teacher  at  Salt  Lake  City,  specializing 
in  handicrafts.  He  has  introduced  mop-making 
into  the  shop  and  expects  to  add  other  industries 
as  conditions  justify.  ' 

Under  special  appropriation  by  the  Governor,  a 
corps  of  home  teachers  has  been  appointed  to 
cover  the  state  under  the  direction  of  Murray  B. 
Allen.  These  teachers,  eight  in  number,  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  same  service  by  WPA. 
With  one  exception  they  are  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  and  have  had  from  one  to  five  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work  in  education  and  special  adult  teaching. 
They  are  distributed  throughout  the  state  and 
reach  regularly  or  intermittently  most  of  the  1,100 
adult  blind  in  Utah. 
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The  World  at  My  Finger  Tips,  by  Karsten 

Ohnstad.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana.  1942.  348  pp.  $3.00. 

With  complete  accuracy  the  publishers  have 
described  Karsten  Ohnstad’s  book  as  “young 
autobiography.”  It  begins  thirteen  years  ago 
when  a  fun-loving  high  school  boy  found 
himself  travelling  the  heart-breaking  road 
that  leads  out  of  the  world  of  seeing  into  the 
world  of  the  blind.  The  journey  took  about  a 
year.  From  this  point  the  author’s  story  is  a 
story  of  a  search  for  freedom. 

Karsten  Ohnstad  was  well  equipped  to 
find  it,  for  he  had  a  good  mind,  great  cour¬ 
age,  and  a  spirit  so  naturally  gay  that  no  mis¬ 
fortune  could  crush  it.  Even  in  the  first  sad, 
blundering  days  after  his  final  return  from 
the  hospital,  he  wasted  little  time  in  feeling 
sorry  for  himself.  His  alertness  gave  him  a 
clue  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  orient 
himself  in  his  dark,  new  world.  One  day,  by 
accident,  he  discovered  that  he  could  tell 
when  he  was  approaching  a  clothespole  in  the 
yard  while  he  was  still  several  feet  away.  No 
special  sixth  sense  had  come  up  from  the 
depths  to  aid  him.  The  clothespole  had  re¬ 
flected  a  faint  sound  wave  and  he  had  heard 
it.  This  simple  discovery  he  called  his  Ro¬ 
setta  stone.  By  listening,  by  never-flagging 
alertness,  and  by  remembering  how  one  ob¬ 
ject  was  placed  with  regard  to  another,  he 
was  soon  not  merely  able  to  find  his  way 
about  the  yard,  he  was  mowing  the  lawn  and 
cutting  the  hedge! 

His  next  great  step  was  a  retreat  from  the 
normal  world,  for  instead  of  continuing  with 
his  former  classmates,  he  went  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
but  this,  too,  was  a  rich,  necessary  experience. 
Here  he  learned  the  familiar  techniques  of 


the  blind — the  use  of  braille,  of  the  typewriter, 
and  of  embossed  diagrams — and,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  curriculum  which  was  much 
like  that  in  the  high  school  he  had  left,  he 
learned  to  do  woodwork  and  piano  tuning, 
and,  on  the  lighter  side,  to  play  checkers  and 
cards  and  ball  and  to  skate  and  ski.  Here  also 
he  learned  that  while  blind  boys  differ  as 
much  in  personality  as  seeing  boys,  there  arc 
certain  fundamental  experiences  that  arc  the 
same  for  both  groups.  Having  a  date  for  the 
first  time  is  as  exciting  and  upsetting  for  a 
blind  young  man  as  it  is  for  one  who  can  see 
the  girl,  only  more  so. 

Karsten  had  good  times  at  Faribault,  but  he 
never  had  the  sense  of  being  at  home  which 
came  to  him  when  he  moved  on  to  his  next 
school,  St.  Olafs  College,  where  he  was  once 
more  among  the  seeing.  His  greatest  com¬ 
plaint,  and  it  did  not  last  long,  was  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  too  kind.  The  first  college  society  he 
joined  was  afraid  to  let  him  take  part  in  the 
rough  initiation  ceremonies,  the  second  kept 
him  on  the  shelf  like  a  useless  ornament,  but 
the  third  took  him  in  with  as  much  pounding 
and  as  many  bruises  as  they  gave  anyone  else, 
and,  from  the  beginning,  treated  him  as  one 
of  themselves. 

At  college,  through  his  piano  tuning,  he 
was  in  part  self-supporting,  and  a  few  months 
after  he  was  graduated  he  fell  into  a  comfort¬ 
able  berth  as  assistant  librarian  at  the  school 
at  Faribault.  This  made  him  financially  in¬ 
dependent  in  a  modest  way,  but  there  was  an¬ 
other  independence  for  which  he  longed — 
that  of  being  able  to  walk  about  easily  and 
fearlessly.  A  “Seeing  Eye”  dog  gave  it  to 
him.  Because  of  the  rigidities  of  his  living 
quarters  and  of  his  work  in  the  library  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  the  dog  permanently. 
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When  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  make 
her  happy,  he  sent  her  back  to  Morristown, 
but  the  dog  had  already  given  him  what  he 
wanted.  She  had  showed  him  that  freedom 
was  within  himself. 

Life  at  Faribault  was  pleasant  and  secure 
but,  after  three  years  of  it,  the  young  man 
found  it  unsatisfying.  With  characteristic  au¬ 
dacity  he  left  it  to  begin  graduate  study  in 
creative  writing  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
wanted  to  amount  to  something  in  the  world 


of  the  seeing.  He  wanted  to  write.  This  bodt 
is  the  result.  The  author  wishes  it  to  be  re-^ 
garded  “as  a  blind  man’s  response  to  tho« 
who  had  confidence  in  him.”  It  is  a  plea  for 
the  same  kind  of  confidence  for  his  owa 
special  group  among  the  blind,  the  forty  thou-: 
sand  who  are  employable.  These  have  an-^ 
swered  the  challenge  of  their  handicap  by  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  jobs.  They  have  done, 
their  part.  The  challenge  is  now  to  the  seeing.! 

Nella  Braddt  i 
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I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 
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for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 
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